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‘MISS E. W. MACAULEY. 


rMHE fair subject of our present biography has a double 

claim to a place in our pages, from her merit as an 
actress, and her literary talents. She is a native of the 
city of York, and was born to opulence; but, while yet 
an infant, her prospects were blighted by the death of her 
father: the property, which ought to have been divided 
between her and her mother, became the prey of designing 
and interested persons, in whom Mrs, Macauley reposed 
a confidence which eventually proved fatal to her interest, 
and that of her daughter. We cannot detail the particulars 
of their injustice; suffice it to say, that Miss Macauley was, 
at a very early age, obliged to make choice of a profession 
as a means of support for herself and her parent. For 
this task, arduous as it was, she was well qualified; Na- 
ture had gifted her with strong powers of mind; they had 
been sedulously cultivated ; and she was, beside, well skilled 
in those feminine accomplishments, a knowledge of which 
not unfrequently supplies the place of a dowry to their 
possessor. 

A fondness for the works of our best dramatic writers, 
had given to the mind of Miss Macauley an early predilec- 
tion for the stage; family considerations, however, induced 
her for some time to struggle with this inclination, and she 
probably would have conquered it, but for an acquaintance 
which she formed with the late Mrs. Hunter, once so cele- 
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ED 
brated for her admirable portraiture of the Jealous Wife. 
That lady was too good a judge of theatrical merit, not 
to see at once that her young friend possessed every re. 
quisite for the drama; their conversations on the subject 
revived, in its full force, our heroine’s inclination for the 
boards; and, maugre the opposition of some opulent re. 
lations, she accepted an engagement from the late Mr, 
Thornton, a respectable provincial manager, whose com- 
pany was then performing at Arundel and Gosport. 

Though then very young, Miss Macauley gave promise 
of possessing a versatility of talent rarely to be found, 
Having naturally a very good voice and ear, she formed a 
design to place herself under the tuition of Mr. Corri, in 
order to qualify herself for appearing as a public singer; 
but she .was induced to abandon this idea in consequence 
of a very liberal offer made to her by Mr. Atkins, manager 
of the Belfast company. She accepted an engagement 
from this gentleman, and soon became a distinguished 
favourite with the Belfast audience, whose critical skill 
and liberal spirit are well known. She led the business 
during a considerable time; and her rising talents drew 
from Mrs. Siddons, who played a few nights at Belfast, 
several very flattering compliments. 

It will readily be believed, that this brilliant success had 
the effect of rendering our heroine perfectly satisfied with 
her choice of her profession ; but she had then seen it only 
on its bright side; alas! the time was approaching in 
which she was fated to discover that its bitters, generally 
speaking, far overbalance its sweets. ‘ 

Her next engagement was in Dublin, where she met 
with very great success; but some circumstances, not neces- 
sary to enter into, induced her to resign her situation there, 
and accept of one from Mr. Macready, at Newcastle, 
where she remained for three years. During this period 
her health declined very much; this was partly owing to 
domestic afflictions, and partly to her theatrical exertions, 
which were frequently beyond her strength. As a resource 
against the lassitude of illness, she compiled a work, which 
she published in Newcastle, under the title of ** Macauley’s 
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Literary Amusements.” Some pieces of her own composition, 
inserted in this work, have been much admired, and are, in 
fact, highly creditable to her literary talents. For the sake of 
her health, she formed an engagement at Scarborough, from 
whence she returned to Dublin; but on her arrival in that 
city, she found Miss Walstein and Miss Smith in possession 
of all the principal business ; her opportunities of appearing 
before the public were consequently very few; but her mind 
was then so occupied by the illness of a beloved sister, 
that she was, ina great measure, indifferent to her profes- 
sional pursuits. After lingering for more than three months, 
ber sister died. Sorrow and fatigue (for she had been a con- 
stant attendant on her suffering relative) combined to throw 
Miss Macauley into a severe illness; on her recovery from 
it, she performed for some time at the private theatre in 
Fishamble-street, and afterwards, at Mr. H. Johnston’s 
opposition theatre, in Rider-street. A melo-drama of her 
own composition was performed at this last mentioned 
house; it was taken from Walter Scott’s poem of Marmion, 
and was very favourably received. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow Miss Macauley 
through her various engagements, till she made her debut 
last year, on the boards of Drury-lane Theatre, in Lady Ran- 
dolph; she afterwards performed Imogene, in Bertram ; 
Lady Macbeth; and Lady Constance. The applause be- 
stowed upon her, in each of these characters, all of which 
she repeated several times, led the public to expect that she 
would have had a regular engagement; the contrary, how- 
ever, was the case; the theatre opened this year without her, 
tothe great surprise of those who had witnessed her perform- 
ances, and who knew what an accession of strength her ta- 
lent would have proved to a house, confessedly in want 
of dramatic attraction. 

Finding the doors of old Drury closed against her, Miss 
Macauley had recourse to a bold stroke, but one which has 
been completely justified by the event. She advertised a 
literary and musical entertainment, under the title of the 
Shamrock ; it consisted of three parts, in which recitation, 
tragic and comic imitations, and music, were the ingre- 
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djents. As it was understood that all the original part of 
the entertainment was Miss Macauley’s own composition, 
and that she was to be sole performer, many people were 
struck with what they considered the audacity of a young 
female, in thus presenting herself to the public, at once 
as a tragic and comic actress, a singer, and an author. Cu- 
rivsity, however, to see how she would acquit herself, drew 
a numerous audience ; and, during three hours, she exerted 
herself so successfully for their entertainment, that she 
united all their suffrages in her favour. Her songs were 
enthusiastically applauded ; hér imitation of the Yorkshire, 
Scotch, and Irish dialects, was the most perfect we ever 
heard from the mouth of a woman; and she changed her 
accent with a quickness which surprised her auditors. Her 
uragic efforts would, if she had been before unknowr, have 
stamped her fame; and the humour, archness, and spirit, 
with which she gave the comic part of her entertainment, 
proved that she might, if she pleased, prove a successful 
votary of Thalia. 

The major part of the diurnal critics, did complete justice 
to Miss Macauley’s talents; and from the popularity of her 
entertainment, we are inclined to suppose that she means 
to bring it again before the public, if she does not employ 
her talents in either of our metropolitan theatres. That she 
should so employ them, is, however, the general wish ; and 
highly as we admire her on all occasions, we confess, that 
we had rather see her on the boards of a regular theatre, 
than in the situation in which we have lately beheld her. 

Miss Macauley is of the middle size; her figure is ex- 
tremely well formed ; she is rather en bon point, but by no 
means unbecomingly so. Her action is varied and graceful; 
and her air and manner bespeak the gentlewoman. Her 
features are pleasing and regular; and when lighted up with 
the fire of her profession, remarkably expressive ; perhaps, 
upon the whole, this expression is rather tragic, except when 
she smiles; but her smile changes the character of her coun- 
tenance at once; it becomes arch, playfal, and animated; 
and certainly in those moments, Thalia may justly claim her 
for her own. 
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VIEWS OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


CALL LPF 


No. V. 





I HAve just received a letter from a lady, who signs her- 
self Candidia, which, by the by, is a misnomer; for she 
attacks me without candour or mercy, for what she calls 
my insolence in declaring, that women assume characters 
which do not belong to them, as frequently, or more so, 
than men do. 

The only reply which I shall make to my angry corres- 
pondent, is to relate a few of those instances which have 
fallen under my own knowledge. Mrs. Sensitive is a phi- 
lanthropist in theory: were you to believe what she says, 
you would suppose that benevolence was the darling pas- 
sion of her soul; listen to the pathos with which she de- 
scribes a scene of distress, and you could almost swear 
that she knows no joy equal to it. Nor is this theoretical 
humanity confined to her own species only; she has a 
ready tear for the innocent lamb, whose sufferings under 
the knife of the butcher, she declares, make her heart 
ache, whenever she thinks of them; and I have heard her 
say, that she would not consider her life safe in the hands 
of a boy, who was cruel enough to rob a bird’s-nest. 

Now mark how her practice agrees with her theory. 
She married at twenty-five a rich widower of sixty-three, 
purely out of compassion for his sufferings on her account, 
because she believed, that he was dying for love of her. 
In the third week of the honey-moon, he was attacked 
with a rheumatic fever, and the sight of his sufferings 
affected his tender-hearted bride so much, that she was 
obliged, in order, as she said, to save her life, to go to 
Bath; the air of which must have proved exceedingly be- 
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neficial to her health, for, from the first day of her arrival, 
she was able to enjoy all the amusements of the place. 

When the Bath season was over, she returned to Lon. 
don, and found her husband recovered from his disorder; 
but he was still weak, and his spirits were much depressed, 
His physicians prescribed quiet, but Mrs. Sensitive de. 
clared, that they did not understand the proper method of 
treating disorders of the spirits, and that company and 
amusement were the most effectual remedies in such 
cases. The poor man was so delighted with the solicitude 
displayed by his pretty young wife, that he suffered her 
to do just as she pleased; accordingly she filled his house 
with company, and had balls or concerts every night; 
for she said, that, even when he was too ill to be present, 
the bustle in the house tended to enliven him. 

Things went on in this way for six months, at the, end 
of which time Mr. Sensitive died. His lady declared her- 
self the most afflicted of women; she assured her friends, 
that she would have been entirely inconsolable, but for 
the consciousness that she had almost killed herself through 
her unremitting exertions to save his life. 

Left her own mistress, and possessed of a handsome in- 
dependence, it is natural to suppose that she gives full 
scope to her benevolent propensities; but the contrary is 
the case; for there is always some reason or other why 
she cannot gratify them. She has such a dislike to the 
manner in which public charities are managed, and is so 
impressed with a belief that they are of little actual use 
to the wretched, that she refrains through principle from 
contributing to them; and the private applicants to her 
charity fare no better; for she is always so unlucky as to 
meet with those whom she considers unworthy of relief; 
either she thinks that they are able to work, if they were 
not too lazy, or she is certain that their misfortunes have 
been caused by improvidence. 

A case occurred lately, in which neither of these ex- 
cuses could be made; it was that of a poor man, who 
had bad the misfortune to lose all he was worth by fire; 
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his wife and two infant children also perished in the flames. 
People of common feelings would have considered his 
case as peculiarly deserving of compassion; not so our 
sentimental widow; she declared, that the man’s heart must 
be made of adamant, to survive such complicated misfor- 
tunes; and she vowed, that she would not give a shilling 
towards the support of a being so void of sensibility. 

The pretty Frivolia, whose understanding is of the most 
mediocre kind, has the ambition to be a blue stocking; 
and her life passes in a wearisome struggle to appear in 
a character for which nature has utterly disqualified her. 
You cannot be five minutes in company with Frivolia, 
before she begins to overwhelm you with her erudition, 
which a little observation will convince you is acquired by 
rote from those convenient repositories of literature, the 
pocket Encyclopedias. She will run from subject to sub- 
ject with astonishing rapidity; but if it unluckily happens 
that any of the female part of the company sports a new 
fashion, poor Frivolia is reduced to a sad dilemma, for 
she is passionately fond of dress; and I have seen her in 
aperfect agony between her desire to inspect the new piece 
of finery, and her dread of detracting from her literary re- 
putation by attention to such trifles. I remember once 
hearing her haranguc for half an hour on the exquisite pro- 
portion of a statue of Canova’s, while her looks were all 
the time fixed upon her opposite neighbour’s cap; and 
her eyes were so dazzled, on another occasion, by the 
sight of a diamond necklace, that she was absolutely un- 
able to continue some observations which she was making 
upon the solar system. 

Circumstances have elevated Berinthia to a rank which 
she never expected to fill; and the desire to be thought a 
fine lady has spoiled one of the best-natured and most 
friendly women in the world. Were Berinthia to consult 
her inclination, she would use her wealth for the best of pur- 
poses; she would assemble her old friends round a plain, 
but hospitable board; give them, as our Irish acighbours 
say, a hundred thousand welcomes; and, in the enjoyment 
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of their society, and the pleasure of rendering that pecu. 

niary assistance, which several of them want, and which 
she can spare, she would find happiness, But Berinthia 
conceives that such conduct would lower her in the eyes 
of the world, and that the only way to support her new 
rank properly, is by assuming a haughty coldness of man- 
ner, which assimulates as ill with her naturally warm and 
friendly disposition, as an embroidery of gold would on a 
ground of frieze. She, therefore, shuns all her old con- 
nections, and regulates her deportment towards her new 
ones by the strictest rules of etiquette; she gives great 
dinners, at which she forces herself to eat, because it is 
fashionable ; to like French cookery, though she herself 
detests it. She never misses a Saturday’s opera, notwith- 
standing she has an absolute dislike to music; she haunts 
every tonish place of amusement, though she would a thou- 
sand times rather be playing with her children at home, 
if it was not so unfashionable; and she loses her money 
at polite games at cards, which she does not understand, 
and which fill her with disgust and ennui, while she is 
actually ashamed to own her acquaintance with cribbage, 
of which she is very fond. 

Miss Barbarra Bounce passed her youth in the situa- 
tion of femme de chambre to a lady of quality, who died 
a few years ago, and left her a comfortable independence. 
Miss Bounce immediately settled herself in a part of the 
town where she was not known; and she has ever since 
endeavoured to pass herself upon her neighbours for a 
woman of consequence. Innumerable are the shifts to 
which she has recourse, to impress her new connections 
with a high opinion of her dignity; though she is ex- 
tremely fond of the luxuries of the table, yet she almost 
starves herself to pay for pictures, plate, and China; 
which she passes off as having been a long time in her 
family. She talks incessantly of her acquaintance with 
people of quality; and tells every body how much her dear 
friends the Countess of A. Lady B. the Hon. Mrs, C. and 
a score of other great personages, regret the loss of her 
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society. Whatever tarn the conversation may take, she is 
sure to find some opportunity of bringing in her grand 
friends. If you talk of a hard winter, she remembers it, 
because the countess and herself employed themselves for 
a whole month together in making flannel waistcoats and 
petticoats for the poor; if a naval or military triumph is 
spoken of, it recalls to her mind the grand dinners which 
her friends in the ministry gave on that occasion; if 
the conversation turns on a splendid entertainment, it is 
nothing at all to a ball, or a féte, for the decorations of 
which Lady Sophia requested the assistance of her taste 
a few years ago; and the company may think themselves 
very well off, on any of these occasions, if they escape a 
long episode of the private history of these great people, 
and their connections and relations, to the fourth gene- 
ration. 

I remember once being very much amused by this good 
woman’s struggles to bring herself into notice. She hap- 
pened to be in company where the lady of the house and 
herself were the only females present; the rest of the 
party, consisting of four gentlemen, were engaged in a 
conversation on the comparative merits of the Latin poets. 
Miss Barbara listened with evident impatience for some 
time, till she luckily bethought herself of the severe flagel- 
lations which the tutor of Lord Laurence Lackwit’s eldest 
son used to inflict on his pupil, for the incorrectness of his 
Latin exercises ; the company were obliged to listen to all 
the persuasions which she used with her worthy friend, his 
lordship, to dismiss their barbarous tutor, who would fain 
presume to flog a peer in expectancy through the five de- 
clensions; and she took care not to spare them a single 
iota, either of the pains she took, or the gratitude of the 
young heir, when she had succeeded. 

How opposite to these vain pretenders is the character 
of Aurelia. Endowed by nature with many requisites to 
shine in society, and gifted by fortune with her choicest fa- 
vours, Aurelia is universally beloved, not so much, how- 
ever, for her virtues, her talents, or even her benevolence, 
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as for her unaffected manners. She is perfectly void of 
pretention; her talents are cheerfully exerted for the 
amusement of her friends, but they are never ostenta. 
tiously brought forward ; she does not attempt to take the 
lead in conversation, but she possesses the happy art of 
turning it upon such subjects as she knows will afford 
others an opportunity to shine; and if she sees any one 
depressed or embarrassed, her first care is, by some lit. 
tle attention, by a kind word, or a good-natured observa- 
tion, to set them at their ease. Aurelia unites all suf. 
frages in her favour without any trouble, for she always 
appears in her natural character; the goodness of her 
heart makes her happiness consist in contributing to that 
of her friends, and the excellency of her understanding 
veaches her, that, to do it effectually, we must converse 
with them upon terms of equality, since we rarely, if ever, 
forgive the wounds inflicted on our self-love, by those who, 
from a desire to display their own consequence, try to 
place us in the back ground. C. CANDID. 











HYDER ALLY. 


Aw English commander, weary of pursuing him, once 
wrote a letter to that able general, saying how disgraceful 
it was for a prince like him, at the head of a large army, 
to fly before so small a force, Hyder replied, Give me the 
same sort of troops that you command, and your wish for 
battle shall be gratified. You will understand my mode of 
warintime. Shall I risk my cavalry, which cost 1,000 ru- 
pees each horse, against your cannon balls that cost two 
pice? No; I will march your troops till their legs shall be- 
become the size of their bodies. You shall not have a blade 
of grass, nor a drop of water. I shall hear of you every 
time your drum beats, but you sball not know where I am 
once a month. I will give your army battle, but it must 
be when I please, and not when you desire it. 
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THE BATTUECAS: 
A ROMANCE, 


FOUNDED ON A MOST INTERESTING HISTORICAL FACT. 








TRANSLATION, 
FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME LA COMTESSE DE GENLIS. 


( Continued from page 74. ) 





PLacip became tranquil and rational, and resumed his 
taste for study and the sciences, Satisfied with Inés, and 
her affection for his son and the little Placidia, who every 
day became dearer to him, he at length experienced a pure 
and tranquil happiness, approved by reason, ennobled and 
sanctified by duty. He had the voluptuous enjoyment of 
that inward peace which is produced by a happy concord 
of sentiments, principles, and opinions, The ineffacable 
remembrance of Donna Bianca, though it no longer ruffled, 
ever affected him, because he believed himself to be en- 
tirely banished from her memory; he felt that nothing 
could prevent his regretting to the last moment of his ex- 
istence, a love which would have completed his felicity. 

Placid had been in the valley five months, since his re- 
turn from Spain, when he received a message from the 
good old man*who possessed the castle in which he had 
slept during his Jast journey. The letter was conceived in 
these terms— 

“ Twish to inform you, my young friend, that, even after 
your departure, you protected us. ‘The day on which you 
bade us farewell, one of my grand-daughters, who can 
draw a little, tried to sketch your portrait, from memory, 
in crayons: she succeeded tolerably well; but her sister, 
not thinking the lfkeness perfect, advised her to write, in 
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large letters, at the bottom of the portrait, these words— 
This is our friend Placid—which she complied with. Ap 
old picture has been taken from its frame ; and this draw. 
ing substituted, and ostentatiously hung up in the parlour, 
Three months after, our castle was invested by a regiment 
of the enemy, commanded by young Adolphus, Marquis 
of Palméne. They entered our castle in a tumultuous map. 
ner; but the colonel forbid plunder; the soldiers, however, 
in spite of his commands, strolled about the apartments, 
My grand-daughters, trembling, concealed themselves up- 
der the coverlet and blankets of my bed. I was praying 
for the divine protection for them, when my door opened; 
and I saw the colonel, who enquired about the rough 
draught of your portrait. As soon as I answered, thatit 
was Placid’s, a Battuécas, he left me, and harangued his 
soldiers. In an instant, I heard the cry of Vive Placide! 
Long*live Placid! They all entered again in order, and 
came to assure me, that the friends of Placid had nothing 
to fear. In reality, far from experiencing the least vexa- 
tion, the soldiers have been as humane to us as _ their 
generous colonel; the latter, when they went away, lefta 
paper, written with his own hand, and signed by all the 
officers of his regithent, which would have protected us 
from insult, if other French troops had afterwards passed 
through this place, The colonel recommended me to in- 
form you of these particulars; and it is a duty of which 
f acquit myself with great pleasure. 

* Don Pedro is stillin France; and will remain there a 
long time, in the hope of being useful to the royal family: 
he prolongs his stay there by the secret orders of our un- 
fortunate princes. Don Pedro is too honest a man not 
to be a faithful subject. Adieu, young friend: receive 
the affectionate blessings of an old man, who is indebted 
to you for all his present tranquillity.” 

This letter strongly affected Placid, and made him re 
pent having left the amiable and grateful Adolphus so 
rudely. He answered the old man, and sent a long letter 
for Adolphus, which he conjured him to forward to him. 
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From this day, Placid vainly expected to receive mes- 
sages and intelligence of his friends, and the affairs of 
Spain ; the priests, alarmed at the war, which rendered the 
roads sounsafe, went not out of the valley; and Placid, for 
near three years, remained in complete ignorance of all that 
was passing in Spain and Europe. He was every day 
more afflicted at it; for, as the months slid away, his ima- 
gination retraced more strongly the deplorable scenes which 
he had witnessed. He called to mind the unhappy state 
of Spain, which was devasted, and the victim of all the 
scourges of war; and at such times felt an alloy of re- 
morse in the profound peace which he enjoyed in the valley 
of the Battuécas; he was more than once tempted to go 
and join the defenders of that coun‘ry; but he was always 
detained by the thought, that he should neither have the 
powerynor the right, to prevent horrible reprisals; and 
that even his companions would compel him to become an 
accomplice in their cruelties and outrages. In the midst 
of these perturbed reflections, he found great consolation 
in knowing, that Don Pedro and Donna Bianea were in 
France, and ran no danger. Sometimes he flattered him- 
self that peace had been restored to Spain, and that Donna 
Bianea lived peacefully in Madrid in the bosom of her 
family. If this suppositionis not a chimera, said he, I am 
entirely effaced from her remembrance! perhaps she would 
even experience some perplexity, if I were to endeavour 
to recall myself. Ah! I shail respect in her even’ the ins‘ 
constancy of her sentiments! She will never hear me 
spoken of; I have been able to sacrifice my love; and 
shall be able to live without friendship, and to exist with- 
out being remembered by her! but of what consequence is 
it, if she be happy? 

Placid was often much affected at these reflections; but 
he was not less sensible of Inés’ virtues, who was become 
the most amiable companion, nor to the charm which her 
affection, talents, and enchanting sweetness, and the vir- 
tues and good disposition of his son and Placidia shed 
over his life. These two children loved each other most 
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affectionately; and Placid, who designed them for each 
other, took great pleasure in their mutual attachment 
Placidia, who was entering ber fifth year, was so strikj 
a beauty, that Placid sometimes comtemplated her in §j. 
lence for whole hours; and he often started while lookj 
at her; this enchanting countenance recalled a_ perfec; 
form that was but too often present to his memory! 

Placid, having been separated from Donna Bianca fo 
more than ten years, had at length renounced all hope of 
seeing her again, when an unexpected event suddenly 
changed all his projects. One morning, a messenger ar. 
rived in the valley, who informed Placid, that the war was 
at anend; and gave him a letter from Don Pedro. Placid 
opened the letter with the strongest emotion; and read 
what follows— 








* Dear Placid, 


“ We returned a week ago, and want you; for we are 
very unhappy. We have lost our only child! My wife 
is to be pitied! I know how courageous and faithful your 
friendship is. The two young twins, whom you so use- 
fully protected, have related your tender solicitude for us, 
Come; the only consolation that I can receive, will be to 
weep with a true friend, Bring Inés and your children. 
You shall reside in the house you chose, Gonzale’s; as 
agreed. It has been plundered and laid waste ; but it is 
repairing; and will be finished ina month. In the mean 
time, you shall reside with us at the estate we are now 
living in. You will find a carriage on the outside of the 
inclosure of the valley; and the man whom I have sent 
will serve you as a guide, In the name of heaven, come 
immediately,” 


Good God! cried Placid, they have lost their son, who 
must be nine years of age; and I shall find Donna Bianca 
inconsolable, and perhaps dying! This thought made him 
shed an abundance of tears; but he did not hesitate to 
depart with his family. To avoid parade, which would 
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have excited the curiosity of the Battuécas, he departed 
in the middle of the night, with Inés and the two children. 
This mysterious and precipitate departure, which resem- 
bled an escape, disturbed the gentle Inés, and affrighted 
the two children, educated in the belief that they should 
never leave the valley, and that it was the only place of 
happiness. Placid himself was grievously affected at aban- 
doning his cottage. He departed the beginning of June; 
the sky was pure and serene; Placid carried in his arms 
Placidia, who sobbed, while resting her head upon his 
breast; and Inés, holding Theophilus by the hand, gently 
wept in silence: Placid walked slowly, and turning to- 
wards his cottage, illumined by the rays of the moon, 
Adieu! said he, happy dwelling, inaccessible to ambition, 
avarice, and discord. Peace, exiled from the rest of the 
world, has taken refuge in this inclosure; and I depart, 
and leave you for ever! So saying, he walked on the banks 
of the river, lined with orange and citron trees, which 
flowed in the midst of the valley; the moon was reflected 
in its ever tranquil and pure stream! Enchanted shores, 
continued Placid, I desert you to go and throw myself upon 
a tempestuous sea, which is celebrated for nothing but its 
quicksands and its shipwrecks. I have now lost the hopes 
and illusions which made me brave all these perils, and 
which spread such a charm over the deceitful and brilliant 
perspective of a chimerical future! In yielding to these 
melancholy thoughts, Placid did not confess the true cause ; 
Don Pedro alone expressed a desire to see him again; and 
not Donna Bianca! In the deepest affliction, she wanted 
not his condolence ; he had therefore no hope of alleviat- 
ing her sorrow. But Don Pedro was unhappy; and en- 
treated him to come in the strongest manner; and to 
such a person, the sacrifice of his tranquillity was no 
longer a consideration. 





( To be continued.) 
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( Continued from page 80. ) 
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A rew days after this rencontre, Mr. Mordaunt took the 
opportunity of Emily’s being absent on domestic affairs, 
to question his sister respecting her. “She is a charming 
little girl,” said he, ‘‘ and though she now appears as art. 
less as acchild, it is necessary for you to keep a watchful 
eye over her, since her very simplicity may lead her into 
mischief. Do you imagine that she has not as yet formed 
any attachment?” ‘I am almost certain she has not,” re- 
plied Mrs. Montgomery; “ for, in fact, we have hitherto 
lived so retired, that she has had no opportunity of cal- 
tivating the slightest intimacy with any of your sex,” 
** But do you apprehend no danger from casual impres- 
sions?’ Mrs, Montgomery hesitated. ‘ Why, I protest 
to you, that no idea of that sort ever entered my head, till 
the other day.” ‘‘ Ah, well! you now see the justice of 
my remark ; and, in my opinion, our best way will be to 
look out an eligible person for her, and endeavour to fix 
her conformrbly to our wishes, before she takes the trou- 
ble off our hands, by choosing for herself. Emily, you 
know, has no fortune.” “True,” said Mrs, Montgomery, 
thoughtfully ; ‘“‘ but——” and she paused. “ But you have 
brought her in a manner that would enable her to get 
her own living, I suppose you meant to say,” rejoined 
Mordaunt, drily. “ I have certainly endeavoured to do 
so, brother; and I have been very cautious not to fill her 
head with expectations, which might never be realized; 
though, I will own, that, as you had no children of your 
own, you might———” ‘“ Leave my money to her. Well, 
it was very prudent of you not to tell her your thoughts on 
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this subject, as the poor girl would have found herself 
disappointed ; for my will has been made some time, and 
though I have not forgotten her, the bulk of my property 
will go to arelative who was unknown to me when I left 
England.” ‘* Indeed!” ejaculated Mrs Montgomery, in a 
tone of ill-concealed chagrin. “ I will tell you all about it 
another time; at present, let us talk about Emily. I have 
thoughts of passing a few weeks in London; you shall ac- 
company me, and take your daughter. I think among my 
acquaintance, I can do something for the girl.” 

Mrs. Montgomery, though much vexed, said no more, 
put secretly lamented the caprice of the old man, which 
now threatened to crush all her long-cherished hopes. In 
the evening of that same day, young Anslie, encouraged 
by the kind invitation of Mrs. Montgomery, paid them a 
visit, and staid to tea. Mr. Mordaunt seemed rather dis- 
tant towards their guest, and apparently made a point of 
discussing such topics as he expected would embarrass and 
disconcert an inexperienced young man; but in this he 
found himself mistaken; for neither his arbitrary tone, nor 
superior knowledge of the subjects started, led Anslie 
into any breach of good manners, or display of ignorance ; 
and while he ventured to assert his own opinion, in oppo- 
sition to that of the veteran, he did it withso much mo- 
desty, good humour, and sense, as could not fail to disarm 
resentment, and defeat prejudice. It was evident that 
Emily was not an uninterested auditor; but she had some- 
how imbibed such a dread of her uncle, that she dared 
not hazard an opinion, and sat almost silent during the 
whole of the evening. ‘‘ Well, really,” said Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, when Ainslie had taken leave, “I think he is a 
sensible, intelligent young man; do not you, brother?” 
“ The lad is well enough,” replied Mordaunt ; “ and knows 
how to push any advantage, I can see; and I dare say, 
our Emily there thinks him quite a hero of romance.” 
“ Emily has read very few romances, I can assure you,” 
observed Mrs, Montgomery, coolly, “and will, I trust, 
form her judgment of persons by the rules of candour and 
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common sense.” Emily pressed her mother’s hand in 4). 
lenoe, and felt grateful for this spirited defence of one of 
whom she already felt a secret approbation. “ When we 
go to town,” said Mr. Mordaunt, “ my niece will be in- 
troduced to parties, where she will meet with gentlemen 
as far superior to young Ainslie, in person and talents, as 
in fortune; and it shall not be my fault, if she does not 
make an election worthy of herself, and adequate to my 
views for her.” ‘* My dear uncle,” cried Emily, laughing, 
“] trust you are not taking me to London on a husband- 
hunting errand; I assure you, you will find me a wretched 
hand at any game of speculation.” ‘ You will be like the 
rest of your sex, I dare say,” replied the old man, drily; 
‘* but we shall see, we shall see!” 

Tkough Emily had made the observation in perfect gaiety 
of heart, and was not at all aware that such was in reality 
his intention, she felt uneasy and dispirited; and from 
perceiving that Ainslie was not a favourite with her uncle, 
she began to think his dislike the result of an unjust pre- 
jadice ; and so certain it is, that, from whatever cause, a 
young man becomes the subject of a young lady’s medita- 
tions, he gradually and imperceptibly acquires a degree 
of influence, which places him higher in her estimation than 
either party is aware of. Thus it was with Emily; the 
transient impression made by their first interview, and the 
whimsicality of the adventure, would gradually have worn 
off, had not the keen-sightedness of Mordaunt led him to 
offer opposition and sarcasm, which made a trifling matter 
assume the form of an important event; and by appearing 
to suspect an attachment, put it in the head of an artless, 
warm-hearted girl, that such an attachment did already 
subsist, and was disapproved. Nothing more, however, 
passed on the subject ; and the party, at the time proposed, 
repaired to town. 

Mr. Mordaunt took a well-furnished house; and was not 
long settled in it, before he drew round him a select num- 
ber of acquaintances. Emily was an object of general 
admiration ; and there were many who, like her mother, 
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imagined she was to be the old man’s heiress. Highly de- 
lighted with the bustle and gaiety of a town life, to which 
she was introduced under such flattering auspices, Emily 
was all animation, and had scarcely leisure to reflect on 
the consequences that might probably result from her being 
thus initiated into a style of living, which must probably 
be only of short duration. But among the many young 
men of family and fashion, who paid her most distinguish- 
ing attention, Emily found not one likely to excite even 
a transient interest; and, to the evident annoyance of her 
uncle, she invariably drew comparisons between them and 
Ainslie, in favour of the latter. 

At length, however, proposals of a more serious nature 
were made to her by a gentleman, in most points unexcep- 
tionable; and as Mrs. Montgomery was not less anxious 
than other mothers to secure an advantageous match for 
her daughter, she entreated her to give the offer due con- 
sideration. Emily, in fact, had no plausible objection to 
make, she therefore submitted patiently to the petulant 
remarks of Mr. Mordaunt, who hesitated not to pronounce 
her romantic, sclf-willed, and ridiculous; acknowledging 
only to her mother, that she found herself unable to be- 
stow her affections, even where reason seemed to justify 
her doing so, while she felt a secret preference for anotlier, 
although that other might be probably less deserving. “I 
need not ask you to name the person thus injudiciously 
preferred,” said Mrs. Montgomery; “ but I fear, my child, 
you are preparing much unhappiness for yourself and me. 
I know my brother’s temper ; and am aware, that to thwart 
himin any of his plans, will greatly incense him. I have 
nothing to say against Ainslie; I have seen but little of 
him, that little, however, was in his favour; but your un- 
cle seems to have imbibed a prejudice against him, which 
makes him the more eager to see you disposed of to ano- 
ther; and I cannot but suspect, that he has more particu- 
lar reasons than he chooses to avow ;—but it is his inten- 
tion to speak to you himself on the subject.” 

( To be concluded in our next.) - 
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ANNALS OF FEMALE FASHION; 


IN WHICH 


EVERY ANCIENT AND MODERN MODE 






18 CAREFULLY TRACED FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE 


BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
(Continued from page $4.) 
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Tue round, ungracetul farthingale was still retained, 
and its dimensions increased, The gown, of as amplea 
size, was made with an enormous long waist, which was 
peaked before and behind in the most preposterous style. 
The stays, which retained mueh of their pristine stiffness, 
were laced so excessively tight, that the waist was com- 
pressed as ina vice, Courtiers have been so often known 
to imitate the imperfections of their sovereign, that it is 
not wonderful that the fair dames of Elizabeth’s court, 
should have the backs of their dresses very well stuffed, 
in imitation of the round shoulders which her Majesty had 
received from nature. The sleeves of the dress were some- 
times made long, and tight enough to display the symmetry 
of the arm; the bottom part was finished with rich points 
of lace. 

If, however, as was often the case, the sleeve was worn 
short, it just covered the elbow, and had either a cuff of 
pointed Jace, or else one richly embroidered. The skirt of 
the gowa, and the bottom of the farthingale, was also richly 
embroidered, or else trimmed with gold or silver lace, or 
sometimes with rich point lace. In the winter, these trim- 
mings were frequently of the most rare and costly furs. 

I must not forget the shoes, or rather stilts, on which 
the belles of that time exalted their pretty figures. When 
worn for full-dress, they were composed of gold or silver 
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tissue, had peaked toes, and heels so enormously high, 
that a lady must have possessed a tolerable share of courage 
to walk in them. 

In the reign of Elizabeth was also introduced the, till 
then unknown in England, luxury of silk stockings. The 
first pair which appeared, were brought, as we are told, 
from the continent, as a present to her Majesty ; and very 
shortly afterwards, we find them generally worn by ladies 
of rank. 

The bad taste of Elizabeth was displayed in nothing so 
much as in the fantastic and unbecoming head-dresses which 
she introduced, They were called dires, and were composed, 
in general, of lace, very well stiffened, and riband. Some 
of these had a high caul, like that of a cap without bor- 
ders, which was stuck all over with knots of riband. 
Others were made something in the turban fashion; and 
pendant from them were streamers of ribands of different 
colours, which floated in all directions. I cannot help ob- 
serving, that, with all due deference to the taste of the 
virgin queen, this kind of head-dress seems to me exceed- 
ingly appropriate for Bedlam. 

In full-dress, the hair was generally ornamented with 
jewels, or other valuable ornaments. The style of head- 
dressing varied little during Elizabeth’s reign. As she had 
red hair, wigs of that colour became fashionable ; and when 
inexorable time had silvered over her Majesty’s locks, she 
concealed’ his depredations by a red wig, which she con- 
tinued to have dressed in the same grotesque form, as she 
had before used for ber hair; that is to say, enormously 
high, and loaded with curls, which rose in tiers, some- 
times almost half a foot from the forehead, and spread out 
to an enormous breadth on each side of the head. Jewels, 
which still continued to be most vilely set, were placed 
among these curls, as were also gold beads, combs, and 
other ornaments; indeed, the ladies of that time had a 
kind of mania for finery of that description. Gold ear- 
rings, necklaces, and bracelets, which frequently glittered 
with precious stones, were always worn in full-dress ; 
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these ornaments were of a clumsy form, and, in general, 
enormously large. 

A fan was also indispensible to the full-dressed belle of 
Elizabeth’s day; not like the fans of moderate size, which 
were adopted before the present Lilliputian fashion, it was 
extremely large, composed of the most rare and beautiful 
ostrich feathers, and the handle, which was cither gold, 
silver, or ivory, was superbly wrought. 

Another appendage to full-dress, and, it must be owned, 
rather a singular one, was a small mirror, which was sus- 
pended from the neck, like a modern eye-glass, by a gold 
chain. ‘This mirror was richly, but heavily set in gold, 
and very frequently ornamented with jewels. 

The use of paint was exceedingly fashionable during the 
whole of Elizabeth’s reign; her Majesty set the example, 
and her fair subjects dutifully followed it. The art of face- 
making was not, however, then, as now, reduced to a 
regular system; for we find from historic authority, that 
her Majesty at sixty-five was much wrinkled. How ought 
we moderns to congratulate ourselves, when we reflect, 
that if a lady is wrinkled in our time, it must be her own 
fault; for every newspaper presents her with a list of va- 
rious blooms, creams, essences, washes, &c. &c. &c. by the 
use of which, she may preserve her charms in the first 
lustre, even amidst the winter of age ! 

Perhaps the only feminine trait in Elizabeth’s disposi- 
tion, was her love of dress; but fond as she was of setting 
the fashions, she had no idea of any of her ladies, even 
those who were her greatest favourites, presuming to wear 
them in the same materials as she herself used. Innumera- 
ble stories are told of the mean jealousy which she evinced 
at any appearance of magnificence in the attire of her la- 
dies. Her own dresses were always composed of the 
richest materials; the costly velvet of Genoa; the light, 
but splendid tissue, formed of a mixture of silver and 
silk; and the sumptuous, but heavy brocade; these she 
deemed luxuries too great for subjects, and if the ladies 
round her royal person chanced to be of a different opinion, 
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she made no scruple, by virtue of her prerogative, to seize 
the offending garment, and appropriate it to her own use. 
This stretch of arbitrary power operated as a considerable 
check upon the fancies of her ladies; besides, as the laws 
of good breeding were not then so exactly defined as at 
present, and the violence of her Majesty’s temper was 
pretty well known, her ladies were obliged, if they wished 
to avoid a hearty scolding, or perhaps a few boxes on the 
ears, to be very circumspect in their choice of apparel. 

I perceive at this moment that I have neglected to men- 
tion gloves; I must, however, observe, that they are an 
article of dress of very ancient use with both sexes. They 
were made of plain white leather, before the time of Eli- 
zabeth. The Earl of Oxford, who well knew her passion 
for whatever was rare and expensive in dress, brought her 
from Italy some perfumed white leather gloves, the backs 
of which were curiously tufted with silk; and, shortly af- 
terwards, she had made, by her own orders, some which 
were wrought with gold thread. 

Fantastic and expensive as she was in her own attire, 
she yet censured, with the greatest acrimony, some in- 
stances of profusion in her lovely rival, Mary of Scotland. 
One, in particular, the use of the wine bath, to which 
Mary, during her stay in France, had been accustomed. 
This expensive cosmetic was said to be of sovereign 
power in benefiting the complexion; the unequalled love- 
liness of Mary’s, indeed, needed not improvement; but 
from habit, she persevered in the use of it. Elizabeth 
censured her for it with great bitterness ; a circumstance 
at which one can hardly help smiling, when one recollects 
the innumerable instances that are upon record of her own 
almost boundless profusion in all that ,regarded the deco- 
ration of her person, as well as her frequent use of this 
very bath; and of, heaven knows how many, oils, tinc- 
ture, essences, and perfumes, with which, as she advanced 
in life, she strove to conceal the depredations of time upon 
her person, 





( To be continued, ) 
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ALL present were sensible that the bold impostor relied 
on the support of the judge; but they thought it prudent 
to dissemble upon the occasion. Numitorious himself knew 
hew to check his rage, and represented to the Decemvir, 
with all the moderation he could command, that it was 
unjust to dispute the legitimacy of citizens during the ab- 
sence of their father; that he only requested two days to 
bring back Virginius, who had left Rome, because the in- 
terest of his country required his absence; and, during the 
interval, he offered to keep Virginia at his house, as it was 
contrary to common equity, to send the daughter of a Ro- 
man citizen to a house where her honour would be_ in 
greater danger still than her liberty, ‘“‘ The laws,” added 
he, “‘ ordain, that, in cases of litigation, prior to judg- 
ment being pronounced, the plaintiff shall not trouble the 
defendant, by depriving him of possession.” 1 

This demand appeared to every one consistent with jus- 
tice ; neither was it deemed probable, that the Decemvir 
would refuse granting it; but passion is equally deaf to the 
laws and to reason; that of the Decemvir inspired him 
with the following language—“ It behoves me to support 
a law so just; it was I who had it decreed, and inserted 
in the twelve Tables ; but it is quite foreign to the present 
case. It is the right of the father alone to claim those 
children he pretends to be his; and, if he were present, I 
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would not hesitate putting him in possession: I readily 
consent to grant the time requisite for Virginius to return 
from the army; but I am not allowed to deprive a citizen 
of a slave which he claims.” 

Claudius immediately prepared to take away Virginia ; 
but the whole assembly, joining in unanimous murmuring, 
manifested their displeasure at so unjust a decree. The 
female part of the audience, moved with compassion, and 
with tears in their eyes, encircled Virginia, making, as it 
were, a rampart to protect her against the violence of the 
intended ravisher. Claudius, regardless of their cries, of 
their complaints, and repeated supplications, redoubled his 
efforts to carry her off, when Icilius, to whom she was 
promised in marriage, made his appearance: his eyes 
sparkled with anger and fury. Appius, who was aware of 
the esteem in which this youth was held by his fellow-citi- 
zens, sent a lictor to order him to withdraw, as the business 
was settled. Icilius, however, feeling for her he loved, 
and penetrating into the secret views of the Decemvir, ad- 
dressed him thus—‘‘ Tyrant! though it were to cost me 
my life, you shall not reap the advantage you expect from 
the perpetration of your crime. Are you not satisfied with 
having deprived us of our tribunes, of the defenders of our 
liberties? would you, in addition, offer us the lamentable 
spectacle of seeing our Roman maidens stigmatized? Vir- 
ginia has been promised to me in marriage: I am to marry 
a virgin, a free subject, and will receive her only from the 
hands of her father. If, during his absence, you attempt 
to offer violence to his daughter, I will call the Roman 
citizens to my assistance. Virginius shall implore that of 
the army; the gods will side with us. Although I were 
alone, my love will supply me with sufficient powers to 
resist and to protect my wife!” 

This speech roused the people; Claudius perceived it ; 
and retreated by the side of the Decemvir. Meanwhile, 
the public square was filled with citizens, who came run- 
ning from all parts ; the tumult increased ; and the Romans 
grew exasperated. Appius, in order to check the approach- 
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ing insurrection, determined to postpone the execution of 
his sentence, and proclaimed, that he condescended to 
leave Virginia at liberty until the morrow, when Virginius 
might have time to return from the army to prove that the 
girl was his daughter. Claudius pretended to agree, with 
difficulty, to the delay, and demanded a security for her 
being brought forward the next day. Icilius offered him- 
self; and they dared not object to him. But Appius se- 
cretly dispatched an express to his colleagues, who com- 
manded the army, requesting they would not grant Virgi- 
nius leave to come to Rome; flattering himself, that he 
should be authorized to deliver Virginia into the hands of 
Claudius, 4 her father did not make his appearance at the 
time appointed: the friends of Virginius, however, had 
taken the start of the Decemvir’s courier; so that he had 
obtained Jeave of absence, and was gone before the mes- 
senger arrived. 

He appeared, on the following day, in the public square, 
with that dejected countenance inseparable from grief; and 
holding by the hand his daughter, whose eyes were swoln 
with tears. ‘They were surrounded by a crowd of relatives, 
who, partaking of their affliction, appealed to the people, 
and asked, whether it was right, while a citizen was expos- 
ing his life in the defence of his country, that his children 
should be exposed to the insult of tyrants, more cruel by 
far, than the énemies of the Roman name. Virginius ad- 
dressed all he met in a doleful accent, and conjured them 
to take his child under their protection. Icilius, in the 
transports of love and fury, expatiated on the injustice and 
lubricity of the Decemvir. The tyrant, and his minister, 
alone remained unmoved by the complaints and lamenta- 
tions of the unhappy family. The tears of Virginia, her 
graces, and her beauty, inspired general interest. 

Appius trembicd through rage upon being informed, that 
Virginius and his family were in the square ; but the more 
the obstacles increased, the more his passion grew violent. 
He repaired to the forum, and ascending his tribunal, sur- 
roanded by his guards, threatened to punish all that should 
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occasion the least disturbance; and called aloud to Clau- 
dius to expose his demand and his reasons. 

The impostor, inured to crime, said, he claimed Virginia, 
because she was the daughter of one of his female slaves, 
and at the same time produced another, who declared, 
that she had sold Virginia to the wife of Virginius, Clau- 
dius next said, that, if necessary, he could produce other 
witnesses ; and that he hoped, the Decemvir would do him 
justice. 

In vain did the relations and friends of Virginius protest, 
that his wife had had several children; that they had seen 
her pregnant with the girl in question; that when the 
child was born, she was received in the arms of her rela- 
tives; that all the neighbours had witnessed the mother 
suckling the infant Virginia, which could not have been 
the case, if she had been barren, as Claudius had declared 
she was; that, in fine, it was very singular, he had kept 
silent on the business for fifteen years; and that he only 
claimed the young girl now, because he saw that she had 
attained extraordinary beauty, which, doubtless, occa- 
sioned her persecution. These reasons were so plausible, 
that Appius dreaded their making an impression upon the 
multitude ; and to check the effect of them, he replied in 
the following words :— . 

“Tam bound in conscience to declare, that I have long 
since been informed of the truth, Claudius, upon his 
death-bed, appointed me guardian to his son. Some time 
after, I was apprized, that it was my duty to claim this 
young slave as my ward’s property. The enquiries I made 
convinced me of the truth of the fact; but my public busi- 
ness prevented my attended to that; however, now that 
I am to administer justice to every one, I order the plaintiff 
to be put in possession of this girl, who is his slave.” 

Phis unjust sentence acted upon Virginius as a thunder- 
bolt: he continued for some time silent, in deep consterna- 
tion; but, at last, his fury breaking forth, he exclaimed, 
the Decemvir was the real author of the imposition; and, 
addressing him, said, “‘ Know you, that I have not brought 
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up my daughter to make her the instrument of your lust, 
How could you believe, that Romans would suffer their 
wives and daughters to be taken weer from them, and pol- 
luted by a tyrant?” 

This short discourse filled the minds of the people with 
indignation ; loud murmurings were heard from all parts, 
Appius, ina transport of rage, ordered the soldiers to dis. 
perse the crowd; and sent one of his lictors to make way 
for Claudius, that he might take away Virginia. 

{The people terrified at the threats and ill-treatment of 
the, soldiery, withdrew. Virginius, finding himself de- 
serted, and his daughter becoming the prey of a ravisher, 
requested being allowed, before she was carried off, to 
speak to her and to her nurse in private, that he might as. 
certain whether she was really not his child, and then haye 
less eccasion to lament her loss. 

His request was granted, but with this proviso, that they 
were to‘keep within the forum. Virginius, overwhelmed 
with grief, caught his daughter in his arms, wiped off 
her tears, embraced her, and bore her close to the shops, 
at the extremity of the forum. There, weighing in his 
mind what he was to do, he cast his eyes on all sides; 
they. chanced to meet a butcher’s knife; despair prompted 
him to seize it, and addressing Virginia, he said to her, 
‘My dear child, this is the only means of saving your 
honour and liberty.” At the same time, he plunged the 
knife into her heart, and drawing it out, reeking with the 
blood of his daughter, exclaimed, ‘“‘ By this innocent blood, 
Appius, I devote thine head to the infernal gods !” 


” (To be continued. ) 
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ALFRED ; 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 


(Continued from page 97.) 


As they arrived in silence, a sentinal discovers them, 
and gives the alarm. A thousand voices answer it, and 
the first arrow has cut the air. Alfred immediately rushes 
forward, and all the Saxons follow him. The barrier, 
knocked down by the axe, presents a useless passage ; 
at one and the same time, they leap over the inclosure on 
all sides. At a few paces from the entrance, an immense 
fire burst forth, whose flame gave light at a distance to 
the roads which led to the camp. The soldiers, from the 
example of Alfred, throw back the buckler upon their 
shoulders, seize whisps of lighted straw. With one hand, 
they dart death, and with the other, fire., A soldier, of 
prodigious stature, and courage equal to his strength, was 
distinguished among the Danes. He pretended to be de- 
scended from the giants, and was called Ymer, as well 
as the father of that fabulous race. In the credulous minds 
of the soldiers, Ymer partook with the sacred standard, 
of the glory of being the safe-guard of the army. At the 
first cry of the sentinel, the Danes ran to his tent, which 
was higher by a cubit than the most elevated.—What! 
my friends, said he, are you thus struck with terror at this 
effeminate minstrel? In a few moments, he shall be no 
more than an object of your pity.—At these words, he seized 
his lance, a young ash that a husbandman had cut down 
for the shaft of his waggon; and that Ymer had chosen 
through pride, although the weight of it to his arm was 
not light, He. advances amidst the soldiers, who search 
for their arms by the light of the fire. His immense plume 
guides his companions, and serves them for a standard; 
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they flatter themselves, they shall find both safety and 
victory in following him. His looks hover over the dangers 
of the battle. By the side pf the hill, he sees more flames, 
and more tumult; he also sees more victims fall, There he 
seeks Alfred. He scarcely reaches the hero, than a vast 
circle opens round them; and as if every one entrusted 
them with his fate, all other conflict is suspended. The 
prince examines his dreadful adversary, as the traveller 
examines the hill that his steps are going to surmount, 
without terror, or astonishment. What a contempt of 
death there was in his looks!—Soldier, says he to him, 
yesterday thou didst not expect to fight me, when | 
emptied the festal cup after thee at the banquet of thy 
prince?—That cup will serve thee no more. To-morrow it 
will be replaced by the skull of Alfred, decorated with a 
circle of gold; the only crown that thou wilt ever bear. 
Die.—At this word, which he regards as the sentence of 
the prince, he turns his lance against him. Alfred did not 
try to resist him with his shield. As agile as an inhabi- 
tant of the air, he got out of his way, but at the same 
instant he darts a javelin at his adversary, which stops 
not in the cuirass. He draws his sword, goes up to him, 
and is about to strike, when Ymer seizes him by the back 
of the helmet, and bending to the earth, drives him back, 
and places the length of his arm between them. All his 
strength, and the whole bulk of his body, weigh upon his 
grasp: dragged by the leather which goes round his throat, 
be is near losing his breath and life, or falling at the feet 
of the giant. In this extremity, and very near dying, he 
raises his stiffened hand, and finds sufficient strength to 
detach the fatal band which detained his helmet. He im- 
mediately rushes upon him, and choosing the place where 
the lower armour extends towards the cuirass, he plunges 
his entire sword into the flanks of the foreigner.. Ymer 
reels, like a high poplar tree agitated by the winds. Al- 
fred pushes him with his. victorious hands, and throws 
him upon the earth.. Alfred stays not to contemplate his 
victim; he forgets not that he attacks a whole army with 
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athousand men. He orders his soldiers to carry the head 
of the giant, covered with his helmet, upon the point of 
a lance. 

Whilst they obey, and are going forward, preceded by 
this horrible standard, the king, followed by some picked 
soldiers, opens a passage to the fortress. No guard de- 
fended the entrance of it. He ascends the stairs of the 
tower. But what does he find in these abandoned walls? 
Solitade, darkness, and silence. ‘The arched roof alone 
answers him, and resounds a long time with a noise 
equal to the sound of a trumpet. He goes to the large 
window, where his dear Alsaithe received his vows. He 
saw the favourable poplar-tree, which sustained him upon 
its antique branches, and brought him near his mistress. 
Just as he was leaving this place, he perceives upon the 
wall, by the light of fire-brands, some ciphers newly traced. 
A few days before, the hand of Alsaithe, eager to be united 
to Alfred, had inserted these amorous letters. 

As Alfred was quitting the tower, filled with such dear 
remembrances, a disarmed Dane met him. He interro- 
gates him; he learns from him, that, the moment Gozon 
had received intelligence of his designs from the two de- 
serters, he had compelled Alsaithe to depart, escorted by 
a ttumerous body of soldiers. But the noise of the con- 
flict arrests the attention of the hero; he suppresses his 
sorrow; and is impatient to take vengeance on the Danes 
for deceiving his hopes. 

Adverse hordes, entrenched behind the dykes beyond 
their camp, still resisted, or rather seem to inclose the rash 
and daring Saxons in the midst of the flames. On one 
side Gozon fought, and en the other the famous Hasting, 
the terror of Christians. But Ladmond and Fermais per- 
ceive Alfred; a generous shame seizes their hearts. His 
aspect produces on these warriors, the same effect as a 
violent gust of wind does upon a fire. They throw them- 
selves into the dyke. A thick cloud of darts fall vainly on 
their heads, They rush forward a second time, and near 
reaching the other bank, seize With might the enemy who 
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attempts to repulse them. Alfred sees them roll together 
to the extremity of the declivity. Whilst they are strug. 
gling, followed by the rest of his soldiers, he leaps over 
the dyke, filled with combatants, and throws himself with 
ardour into the thickest of the fray. His course appeared 
like the track of the thunderbolt in the midst of a tempest, 
Death follows his sword; all the horror of the battle is 
collected round him. The Dane, in defending his life, 
searches with uneasy looks, to observe whether the hero 
can be resisted. But to no purpose; Hasting and Gozon 
scarcely support the attacks of Alfred’s two noble friends, 
The common dread has not yet reached their hearts; but 
they yield while surrounded, and are dragged away in the 
flight of their soldiers, darting a few murderous shafts, 
Thus when a tower, whose foundation through a subterra- 
neous passage, has been sapped by an enemy, suddenly 
falls, we see some paits of the wall, still entire, roll in the 
midst of a torrent of ruins. 

The fire of the conflagration, reflected at a distance on 
their arms, shew the last of those who are flying away, in 
haste to reach the shore. None remain upon the field of 
battle but the conquerors and the dead. When the sun 
returned to light the country, the Saxons appeared lost in 
the midst of so vast a camp, aud could hardly believe their 
own triumph. Alfred, notwithstanding his impatient va- 
lour, dares not follow an enemy who had only to count his 
soldiers to be certain of overwhelming them. He knew the 
inconstancy of the people; and he hoped that the report 
of his first success would promptly increase his army. 

But it was not sufficient. Without an unexpected aid, 
and fresh supply from heaven, he would have sunk, like the 
shipwrecked mariner, who, collecting his courage, makes 
a last effort to prolong existence. Alas! in vain, he tra- 
verses the dreary shore, which he regards with hopeless eye. 
Beyond, he views dangers that he shall overcome ; still he 
beholds dangers ; other dangers without number await him, 
which are ready to swallow him up.. 

( To be continued.) 
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THE DUPE OF SENSIBILITY; 


4 TALE, FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


(Continued from page 102.) 





Tue name of the individual, whom accident had intro- 
duced to the family of Wormwood, was De Wilde. He 
was possessed of strong natural sense ; insinuating, pene- 
trating, and retentive ; and every thing he heard was turned 
to his advantage. He diligently compared the actions 
of those with whom he associated, and was more or 
less attached to them as the qualities of their hearts cor- 
responded with his own. When he heard’ of a friend in 
distress, or an object that he desired, so eager was his 


‘impatience to relieve the one, or possess the other, that 


the least obstacle would render him peevish, melancholy, 
or violent. From the extreme susceptibility of his nature, 
his attachments were exthusiastic, but his hatred deadly 
and irreconcileable, 

The bustle of the evening, and the conduct of her hus- 
band, disturbed the rest of Mary. Long before the dawn, 
she arose, languid and unrefreshed. Anxious to ascertain 
the fate of her inmate, she procured a light, and proceeded 
to his chamber. Before she entered the apartment, she 
called the attendant, and enquired in what manner he had 
passed the night; and was agreeably surprised to hear, 
that he had spoken to him two three times. 

The low murmuring of De Wilde’s voice interrupted ber 
enquiries, “ Ah! gods!” he exclaimed, “ twelvé «dreary 
months heve rolled away in unavailing sorrow, without ever 
having had her image present to my mind. Kind heaven! 
I thank you! -Last night, my imagination drew+a picture 
of that much-lamented and-ever-valued woman; who; while 
living, [ adored, and whose memoryI revere. Would the 
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illusion had been real, had it been for a month, or a day” 
An involuntary sigh escaped from the breast of Mary ; he 
soul, of heavenly mould, ever ready to feel for the suffer. 
ings of others, melted into pity. She rushed into the chan 
ber; and without reflecting on the propriety, or impro. 
priety of the act, drew aside the curtains of the bed. The 
horror which her sudden appearance had upon his mind, 
rendered him for sometime unable to speak ; while Mary 
stood gazing on the haggard countenance before her, with 
a generous tear ready to start from her eye. “ Are you 
in want of any thing which it is in my power to supply 
you with?” said, at last, this angelic woman. ‘“ Your mis. 
fortune yesterday,” she continued, “is not, I fear, the 
only suffering which oppresses you. Ah! sir, gloomy re. 
flections may retard your recovery, if not endanger your 
life.” ‘* My generous benefactress!” he replied, “ your 
kindness, if it cannot heal the wounds of my mind, at least 
alleviates them. To have none to pity, or to soothe our 
woes, is surely the deadliest curse attendant on humanity, 
Your appearance, madam, at a time, and in a place » 
unexpected, almost confirmed a belief, that it was no v- 
sion I had seen, but the reality—the wife and idol of my 
choice, who, alas! moulders in her grave.” Thinking he 
partly alluded to her indiscretion, in obtruding herself 
upon him, she bade him ask for any thing he wanted; and 
hastily left the room. Every entreaty of his to the con- 
trary was unayailing; she refused to return. Deeply did 
his language strike to her heart; and often would she re- 
peat, “It is, indeed, the deadliest curse to have none to 
pity, or to soothe our woes.” 

In a few days, he was sufficiently recovered to leave his 
room, and join the society of the family, A fortnight 
elapsed, fet still he found himself too feeble to encounter 
his journey ; and requested they would suffer him to re- 
main a little longer beneath their hospitable roof. As he 
bad given tangible proofs to Wormwood he did not want 
money, and was a pleasantish sort of a fellow, as he called 
him, there were no objections on his part; and Mary, it 
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a 
stead of opposing the request, felt a secret satisfaction in 
the prospect of enjoying a little longer the society of one, 
who had rendered himself so agreeable. The contrast be- 
tween his manners, and the rude familiarity of those who 
in general visited them, became every day more and more 
striking. In the society of De Wilde, the hours which her 
husband devoted to the midnight revel, lost their former 
oppressive weariness. His brutality and neglect became 
indifferent ; the dormant affections of her nature were roused 
into action; and, unconscious of her danger, she cherished, 
as she thought, feelings of mere respect and pity for worth 
and misfortune. 

One day, as Mary and De Wilde were in close conver- 
sation, a child, of about three years of age, came crying 
into the room; she took the little urchin in her arms; kissed 
and fondled it in the most endearing manner, while De 
Wilde looked silently on. The recollection of his wife came 
across his mind. The identity became distressing. He 
arose, and, as he kissed the infant, a tear from his eye 
fellon the hand of Mary. Perceiving that she observed his 
agitation, half ashamed of his weakness, he, in excuse, 
thus addressed her: *“* Ye, who have loved, and tasted the 
sweets of domestic enjoyment, who have looked forward 
tothat period when age and infirmity darken the evening 
of life, and fondly hoped for solace, in that wintry season, 
from friendship and home, how keenly must you feel for 
those, whose early prospects were flattered for awhile, till 
disease and death went hand in hand, and, like untimely 
frosts, withered up the budding promise!” His feelings 
were contagious: the moving eloquence of his voice, and 
the humid softness of his eye, imparted all the melancholy 
of his soul to the susceptible bosom of Mary. From that 
day, her attentions were redoubled, and their interviews 
more frequent. Mark but the progress of all-powerful love! 
The largest rivers, where it is possible to trace them to 
their source, are found to issue from some inconsider- 
able aperture in a rock, or the superfluous waters of 
alake, and, in their course, receive the tributary streams 
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of the country through, which they flow. ' Love, that “pig 
ter sweet, that pleasing pain!” assumes, from ‘causes ap. 
parently trifling, a sway over the passions, which titi. 
mately lead to happiness, or misery. Am interview", 
often sufficient to excite in our breasts an’ involuntary ei 
tion of attachment, an interchange of sentimiénts * and the 
performance of agreeable actions, though in themselves iin. 
inportant, often confirms the prepossession, ane yp 
love the offspring of the association. 

Is the river more fatal or destructive, when all 
through its bounds, and flows in a different channel,"to 
the surrounding country, than the mind, agitated by éoh 
tending passions, is to love? Is is more’ interesting ¢r 
agreeable, when it rushes down a cataract, and ‘then steals 
serénely and imperceptibly along, than the bosom ruffled 
by the taunts of anger, and afterwards soothed by the 
force of affection? Yes, love, like the river, driven by 
unmanly suspicion, or the fury of a tyrant, from the breast 
it reposed in, flies to the bosom that will cherish and pro- 
tect it; and the cares and anxieties natural to this passion, 
while they ruffle, serve only to increase and confirm the at- 
tachment. 

The day was at length fixed for his departure; and 
Wormwood, who had often importuned him to have an 
evening’s amusement at the tavern, prevailed on him, a 
few evenings before, to accompany him; they accordingly 
set off about five in the evening; and, in the course of half 
an hour, De Wilde was seated amidst the midnight asso- 
ciates of Wormwood, One gentleman, Mr. Snarl, was 
particularly conspicuous; he was the bosom friend of 
Wormwood, and considered by the latter a wit, and a 
very upright man; but his character was quite the reverse. 
He was one of those envious hypocrites, whose low cul- 
ning and pliable conduct had gained him the esteem of 
his less acute companions; their dullness was his security, 
and the veil which masked the hideous deformity of his 
mind. Where an object was to be gained, no meanness 
would deter him from the pursuit; and though a coward, 
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honour and religion were considered mere bug-bears to 
fright the timid into justice and submission. 

He would travel five miles to procure a paltry order in 
trade; and calumniate the character of his oldest and best 
friend, to secure the custom of his bitterest enemy. 

This was the man whom Wormwood prized above alli 
others ; and, previous to De Wilde’s arrival, his constant 
companion at home and abroad. 

After a long argument with a Scotchman on “ ministerial 
delinquency,” and “ ignorant impatience,” De Wilde be- 
came completely exhausted; and requested Wormwood tc 
suffer him to depart. Wormwood offered to go with him ; 
but Snarl opposed it, as he had something of great import- 
ance to communicate. Promising he would be home soon, 
he resumed his seat; and, on De Wilde’s leaving the 
room, the following conversation took place. 


( To be continued. ) 
—— 


RUSSIAN MAGNANIMITY. 


THe country palace of Count Rastopchin, was situated 
within a short distance of Moscow, at Veronovo, and as 
his two residences in the town had already been destroyed, 
it was, of course, the only asylum which remained to him; 
but on the approach of the French, he set fire to it with 
his own hands, and left the following letter, which fully 
del’ seates the character of the writer :— 

“T have for eight years embellished this country house; 
and I have lived happy in it in the bosom of my family. 

“The inhabitants of this estate, to the number of 1720, 
quit it at your approach; and I set fire to my house, that 
it may not be polluted by your presence. Frenchmen, I 
have abandoned to you my two Moscow houses, with fur- 
niture, worth half a million of rubles; here you will only 
find ashes. 


(Signed ) “Count Fepor Rastorcuin.” 
VOL, X.—8. I. P 
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THE 


ADVENTURES OF A SOVEREIGN. 


(Continued from page 41.) 











My new master thrust me into his pocket, with an air 
of great carelessness; but, as the moment any one of ow 
species comes into the possession of a human being, we 
can read his heart, I found that he was, in reality,. rejoiced 
almost to rapture, at the acquisition of me. 

From the smartness of his appearance, I was, at first, 
surprised at his joy; but it was soon uccounted for by my 
discovering that he was very rarely possessed of so much at 
once: he was in fact one of those people who are ambi- 
tious to make a figure in the world, and who have not the 
means to support it. 

On his return home, his landlady met him with a very 
cloudy brow, and, following him to his apartment, which 
was on the attic story, assured him, that she could not pos- 
sibly do any longer without her fortnight’s rent; and be- 
sides, she thought it was -her duty to see that the poor 
washerwoman, whom she had recommended to him, wa 
paid. ‘I wonder, Mrs. Teasewell,” cried he, with great 
ire, “ how you can talk of that abominable woman, after 
all the mischief she has done me. Paid, indeed! IJ am 
sure she ought to pay me for the things she has destroyed.” 

“* Why pray, Mr, Alishew, what has she destroyed! ! 
never heard of any thing but the dicky, which was scorched 
a little; for as to the old rag of a pocket-handkerchief——" 

“Old rag, ma’am! it was the finest French cambric; 
and though there were a few holes in it, yet, if it had been 
tenderly handled, it might have looked very well for 4 
long time yet; and as to my collarette, which you talk @ 
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her scorching a little, I protest she has burned a piece 
quite out of it.”’ 

“Well! it don’t signify arguing the matter, she has 
offered to allow you eighteen-pence for the damage she has 
done them; and I am sure that is more than ever they 
were worth.” 

“ Well! I shall have some money in a few days——” 

“ A few days!” screamed Mrs. Teasewell; “ and do you 
suppose I’ll be put off in that manner! No, no! if you 
don’t pay me to-morrow, out of my house you shall troop, 
and that’s poz.” 

Well, well! for heaven’s sake, don’t be so violent! If 
protest, you bawl in such a manner, that you shake my 
poor nerves to pieces; if you don’t let me alone, I dare 
say I shall have hysterics ; and then, perhaps, I may not 
be able to stir out for this week.” 

This threat seemed to have some effect upon the virago; 
for she walked away; but she grumbled out as she went, 
“You shall have your hysteries somewhere else to-mor- 
row, if I arn’t paid.” 

After my master had recruited his spirits with a glass of 
eau gucre, the strongest beverage he ever tasted at home, 
he commenced his toilette de nuit ; an operation which was 
not very speedily performed; for he not only disencum- 
bered himself of his dress, but even some parts of his per- 
son; as the calves of his legs, his eye-brows, his teeth, 
and his mustachios. 

He thn placed his inexpressibles, in which I was, 
under his pillow, and retired to bed. He soon fell into 
a profound sleep; and I took that opportunity to take a 
peep into the storehouse of his brain, where the particular 
events of men’s lives are always deposited, that I might 
know a little of his history. But I had a great deal of trou- 
ble to discover it, the place being filled with a heap of rub- 
bish; in one corner was the phantom of a collar; in ano- 
ther, the form of a button; there were abundance of waist- 
coats, of different lengths; and wigs, handkerchiefs, and 
eye-glasses, were scattered about in every direction; but 
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his liveliest recollection seemed to be a pedestrian hobby. 
horse, the shadow of which whirled about with so much 
rapidity, that it jostled me at every step I took. 

At last, I found, in a remote corner, the few facts | 
wanted; and taking a cursory glance through them, | 
found, that my master was the only son of a tradesman, 
in a tolerable thriving way of business. During his ip. 
fancy, his mother, and all her female friends, had prognos. 
ticated that he would be a gentleman, because he uni- 
formly cried for every piece of finery that he saw. As 
he grew older, he never played with other boys for fear 
of dirtying his clothes; and, instead of buying tops, or 
marbles, he purchased toy-watches and ribands for his shoes, 

As he grew up, the foolish fondness of his mother sup. 
plied him with money to appear very much above his situa- 
tion; and he formed connexions with some dashing young 
men, to whom he served at once as a butt and a foil; 
he was mean enough to submit willingly to the former, 
and the weakness of his understanding, and his personal 
defects, fitted him for the latter. His father was very will- 
ing to have one gentleman in his family ; but he could not 
afford to maintain him in absolute idleness; therefore, he 
articled him to an attorney. Instead of the law, he stadied 
the fashions, and his father dying as soon as he was out of 
his time, he placed a person to take care of the shop, and. 
quitting his profession, commenced fine gentleman. 

The consequence was, that the business, which under his 
father’s management had been thriving, dropped off by 
degrees, till at last he had nothing left but the rent of a 
house, which fortunately for him he could not sell; and 
upon this miserable pittance he continued to live genteely: 
that is to say, he existed in idleness, spunged for a dinner, 
if he could get one, and dined at a sixpenny ordinary, if he 
could not; paid for a horse to appear in the park three or 
four times in the season, and exhibited himself in the side 
boxes of the theatres perhaps as often; though in order to 
afford himself these indulgences, he sometimes kept lent 
for whole weeks together. 
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Before my master had put his person together again in 
the morning, his landlady made her appearance; he en- 
deavoured in vain: to put her off with promises; she pro- 
tested, that if she was not paid, she would throw his trum- 
pery into the street, and turn him out of doors; and she 
advanced some steps towards the table on which his cos- 
metics and ring were deposited: Terrified lest she should 
put her threat in execution, he reluctantly drew me from 
his pocket, and presenting me to her, received some silver 
in exchange. 

The sight of me softened her harsh features into some- 
thing of civility; she even consented to abandon the in- 
terests of her friend the washerwoman, so far as to per- 
suade her to have patience for a little longer; and wishing 
my master good morning, she descended a pair of stairs 
in order to exercise her ingenuity in the art of dumning on 
the third floor, for my late master’s habitation was on the 
fourth story. 








( To be continued. ) 


PETER THE GREAT. 


Tue avidity of Peter the Great, Czar of Muscovy, to 
learn every thing useful, was often carried to the most 
ridiculous excess. Virtue itself has its stated limits, be- 
yond which it ceases to be virtue. In the same manner, 
Peter’s wisdom may in some sort be said to have. fre- 
quently. degenerated into weakness and folly. Of. this, the 
following instance will-be a. sufficient illustration... 

It happened that a French dentist arrived at Peters- 
burgh, during the reign of this extraordinary savage, and 
obtained his- permission to draw the teeth ofthe poor, 
gratis, in the market-place, :which -the quack performed 
with such wonderful dexterity,.that the Czar became his 
pupil, sa gul ease oh 
P3 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FOR AUGUST, 1819... 
—_— 


None of our readers can be ignorant of the tragical re- 
sult of the meeting which took place at Manchester on the 
16th of August. The accounts of this unfortunate affair 
are so various and so extraordinary, that it is difficult to 
asoertain the truth ; but from the particulars which we have 
been enabled to collect, we are inclined to think that the fol- 
lowing statement will be found correct in point of fact. 
St. Peter’s place, a large vacant piece of ground, was the 
spotappointed for the meeting. At about half past eleven 
in the morning, the first body of the Reformers arrived, pre- 
ceded by two flags, each surmounted by the cap of liberty, 
and adorned with inscriptions. The standard bearers 
marched about the ground for some time, and were then 
ordered by the Reformers to ascend a dung-cart, which 
remained stationary, and from which all the standards ar- 
riving afterwards were displayed. From this time, till one 
o’clock, the Reformers poured in from all quarters, and 
we regret to say, that among them were two bodies of wo- 
men, one, about 150 in number, from Royton, and a 
smaller body from Oldham. The number on the ground 
must have been more than 80,000, and the major ‘part of 
them proceeded in a military style to take their positions. 
The magistrates, in the mean time, had not been idle; 
early in the morning, a placard was posted, by their orders, 
in the most public parts of the town, by which all peace- 
able persons were exhorted to remain in their houses dur- 
ing theday. By ten: o’clock, a numerous body of special 
constables were assembled in St. James’s-square, and dif- 
ferent military corps were: in readiness to act, if called 
upon, Soom after twelve o’clock the magistrates and 
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a 
constables repaired to the ground occupied by the Re- 
formers; and at one, Mr. Hunt arrived in an open landau, 
accompanied .by Carlile, Knight, and- others. They were 
preceded by a large body of male, and followed by another 
of nearly as numerous female Reformers. Before them 
were carried two boards with “ Order !” inscribed on each, 
and two flags with ‘“‘ Anmual-Parliaments, and Universal 
Suffrage!” A flag, with “ Hunt, and Universal Suffrage,” 
was, shame to’say, borne by a woman, who was seated 
in the dicky of the landau.. Hunt was received by the 
assembly with great enthusiasm; he took his station on the 
hustings, which were formed of two carts lashed together, 
and being proposed and accepted as chairman, he ad- 
dressed the people. Shortly after the commencement of 
his harangue, the Yeomanry cavalry were seen advancing 
in a rapid trot; Hunt ordered the multitude to’ receive 
them with three cheers, which they did. As they advanced, 
it was evident they were in disorder; and Hunt said, 
“This is a mere trick to interrupt the meeting; but I trust 
you will all stand firm. Scarcely had he spoken, when 
the Yeomanry cavalry dashed into the mob, which gave 
way before them, and surrounded the hustings; the officer, 
who commanded them, then rode up to Hunt, with his 
sabre drawn, and told him, he was his prisoner; Hunt 
refused to surrender, except to the civil power. Mr. 
Nadin, the chief police-officer at Manchester, then came 
forward; and Hunt, exhorting the people to be peaceable, 
gave himself up very readily. Johnson was next taken 
into‘eustody ; Knight and Moorhouse escaped ; but were af- 
terwards arrested. The Yeomanry then proceeded to clear 
the ground, which they did in less than a quarter of an 
hour; but, we regret to say, with more heat than prudence, 
at least in our opinion. Some persons were killed; num- 
bers wounded, even females; and several trampled to 
death. During the: whole of Monday night, the town con- 
tinued in a state of the greatest alarm and agitation, lest 
the people, driven’ to. desperation, should reassemble, and 
create serious) disturbances, These apprehensions were . 
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well founded; for, about two in the morning, a numeroy, 
mob surrounded the ‘house of Mr.’ Tate, one of the spe. 
cial constables, and attempted to demolish it; the militar, 
came up, and fired, in order to disperse the rioters, 
Several persons were killed and wounded; and it was 
nearly seven in the morning before the town was again 
tranquil; if that could be called tranquillity which was 
evidently a forced submission on the patt of the people, 
whose vindictive feelings were too apparent not to cause 
alarm. From that time, however, up to this present 24th 
August, no accounts of farther disturbances at Manchester 
have reached us; but we understand that a serious fiot 
took place at Macclesfield, on Tuesday the 17th, in which 
several houses were destroyed, and many others much da. 
maged; but most fortunately no lives were lost. There 
was not any military in the town during the day; but a 
large body of special constables, and some spirited youths, 
succeeded in quelling the disturbance. : They took several 
of the rioters into custody, and the town has since ‘re- 
mained in tranquillity. Hunt, and several of his associ- 
ates, among which, we are sorry to say, are two or three 
women, have been, we understand, committed for High 
Treason. The number of persons killed we have not as- 
certained; there are nearly eighty wounded, many of 
them dangerously so. Doubts have been expressed, in 
some of the daily papers, as to the illegality of this meet- 
ing and the right which the magistrates had to suppress 
it; of this we confess ourselves insufficient politicians to de- 
cide. It might unquestionably be the duty of the magis- 
trates to dissolve it, but we deeply and sincerely regret 
the manner in which this was done. It does not appew 
to us, that the Riot Act was read with sufficient publicity. 
Why did not one of the magistrates present himself before 
the mob, and read it in the midst of them? We do not 
doubt that it was read, but certainly not in such a manner 
as to enforce attention, because we are told, and, if we 
mistake. not, by a government paper, that at the time it 
was read on the ground, few of the people knew what was 
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going on. Another paper asserts, that it was read after 
Hunt came on the ground ; this is impossible, because there 
was not even time for it to have been read, before the mi- 
jitary advanced to take him into custody. The people 
made no attempt to rescue him; they manifested no dis- 

ition to tumult, till several of them had been severely 
wounded by the impetuosity with which the Yeomanry 
proceeded to clear the ground; and, we believe, that had 
the ringleaders been secured, and a proper time allowed 
for the multitude to disperse, the interference of the mili- 
tary would have been altogether needless. But even if it 
had been otherwise, surely both policy and humanity 
ought to have induced the magistrates to call in the regu- 
lar troops instead of the ‘Yeomanry ; first, because the lat- 
ter must have come to the ground under the influence of 
strong political feeling, which, irritated as they were, they 
could scarcely be expected to restrain within proper 
bounds; and, secondly, being newly-raised troops, they 
must be inexperienced in the use of their arms. The 
regulars being cool, well disciplined, and comparatively 
uninterested, would have acted at once with caution and 
firmness, a considerable effusion of blood might thus have 
been spared, as well as the serious evil of irritating the 
minds of the lower class avoided. We grant, that, after the 
warning the people had received, it was more than folly in 
them to assemble ; but they are acting under the influence of 
a strong delusion ; driven almost to desperation by extreme 
distress, on one hand, and cajoled on the other, by the 
ideal belief, that the reform they wished for would be the 
means of reducing the taxes, and producing them employ- 
ment, Surely, while we blame, we ought also to pity the 
wretched victims of sophistry. It is the duty of those in 
authority to enforce submission to the laws; but this ought 
to be done with the greatest humanity and moderation. 
One word more, and we quit this ungrateful subject; 
the tone of levity with which some of the papers speak of 
the unfortunate result of the meeting is at once disgraceful 
to their own characters as men, and detrimental to the 
cause they wish to serve, God forbid that we should be 
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es 
so far lost to that humanity which is our national boast, 
as not to lament the fate of att who have suffered on this 
occasion! however misguided they might have been, their 
punishment far, far exceeded their offence. 

This affair has drawn us beyond our usual limits, and 
we have only room to state, that, early in August, his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent published a proclama. 
tion respecting the proceedings of the Radical Reformers, 
It adverts to their public meetings, and the seditious 
speeches and publications accompanying them. It ex- 
horts all loyal subjects to avoid and discourage such pro- 
ceedings; and requires the magistrates to punish all per- 
sons concerned in. such illegal acts. 

August 25th. The meeting in Smithfield which had been 
appointed for this day, took place at four o’clock ; there 
were upwards of 5,000 people present. Dr. Watson took 
the chair; twenty-nine resolutions were passed; among 
which were a vote of thanks to Hunt; a prayer to the 
Prince Regent to try the Magistrates and Yeomanry of 
Manchester for their proceedings at the late meeting; a 
proposed subscription for the incarcerated friends of Re- 
form; and a demand for annual parliaments, universal 
suffrage, and the right of voting by ballot. It was after- 
wards moved, that an appeal be made to the Prince Re- 
gent on the distressed state of the @ountry, praying for a 
redress of grievances. This, as well as the resolutions, 
was carried unanimously. The people deported them- 
selves in the most orderly manner, and dispersed very 
peaceably. 

August 25th. We learn, that his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent has been pleased to return thanks to the 
Magistrates, and also to the Yeomanry cavalry of Man- 
chester, for their conduct at the meeting on the 16th. 
The city, and its vicinity, remains in a tranquil state. 
A letter from Hunt has appeared in one of this day’s 
papers; he professes to be in high spirits; declares it will 
be impossible to substantiate any charge of High Treason 


against him, and exhorts his.friends to have no fears on 
his account. 
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THE DRAMA. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


A NEW operetta, called Belles without Beaux, or, The 
Ladies among Themselves, was performed at this theatre 
August 6th. It is taken from the French; the plot is 
briefly as follows: A censorious and prudish governess 
(Mrs. W. S. Chatterly) animadverts with great severity on 
the conduct»of her pupil Eliza, (Miss Carew) for receiv- 
ing the addresses of a lover. Mrs. Dashington, (Miss 
Kelly) in order to punish the govergess, disguises herself 
ina male habit, and, in the character of her own brother, 
makes love to the discreet duenna, whose ice is speedily 
thawed; She receives a letter; accepts a ring; and finally 
acknowledges, in very unequivocal terms, a passion for 
the supposed gentleman, who takes care to contrive mat- 
ters so that the austere prude shall suffer considerable 
anxiety from the fear of detection, and the dread of losing 
her reputation ; at length the pretended gallant declares her 
sex; lectures the mortified prude; and the piece ends with 
some moral reflections, which have more truth than na- 
velty. Miss Kelly played with great spirit, and looked 
remarkably well; she appears to singular advantage en 
homme. She made loye most admirably, and nothing could 
be more archly malicious than she was, when she had 
taken the governante in her toils. Mrs. Chatterly’s prude 
was a very good performance. Miss Carew was interest- 
ing; her songs were much applauded, and she was en- 
cored in one of them. Nothing can be more sprightly and 
amusing than this little piece; it isin one respect singular, 
all the performers are females. 

A new piece, called The Brown Man, has been pro- 
duced about the middle of August; and, although it was 
very badly received, it has since been several times forced 
upon the public; it is destitute of any claim to favour, or 
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even toleration; for it is not only devoid of wit, humour, 
or originality, but several of the sentiments are impious 
and detestable. The audience reprobated, with just indig. 
nation, one speech in particular, in which an apology was 
made for suicide. 


@=u== 
THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Lapies at Home, or, Gentlemen, we can do without You, 
which is another translation of the petite piece we have no- 
ticed at the English Opera House, has been brought out 
at this theatre. The characters are more numerous, and 
the dialogue has more neatness and point; upon the whole, 
we think it superior to the translation at the other house, 
The principal character, called in the one piece Mrs, 
Dashington, is, in the other, styled Widow Osmond; it 
was played by Mrs. Edwin, and we do not know that we 
have ever seen her to so much advantage. The piece went 
off with great applause, and has since continued in favour, 

A new farce, called I’m Puzzled, or, Three to One, has 
languished a few nights. The plot, though several of the 
incidents are borrowed, has some ingenuity ; but the dia- 
logue is, in the highest degree, contemptible; there is not 
even an attempt at wit from the beginning to the end; 
the language all through is common-place, insipid, and 
often coarse. The author, by the way, we presume, of 
making amends for the want of humour and smartness in 
two servants, who are prominent characters, made them 
frequently conclude their observations with a damn, which 
had nearly drawn damnation on the piece, for the audience 
expressed their disapprobation most unequivocally. Lis- 
ton, who is the lion of the piece, introduced a very laugh- 
able song to the Welch air of Ar Hyd y nos; the burthen of 
which was, “‘ Ah! hide your nose! It was loudly en- 
cored. Russel also made the most of his part. Mrs. Gibbs 
played a chambermaid; she is so excellent in those cha- 
racters, that it almost superfluous to say, she piayed it well. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1819. 





MORNING DRESS, 

Ar ouND dress, composed of jaconaut muslin; the body is 
made up to the throat; the back is full; the front tight to 
the shape. Long sleeves, rather loose, with an epaulette 
composed of rich pointed work; the bottom of the sleeve 
is also finished with work, and the ruff, which is very full, 
corresponds, The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a 
row of rich pointed work, which is surmounted by two 
rows of muslin bowillonné. Head-dress, the cornette a la 
Sevigné; a small mob cap, composed of Mecklin lace; we 
refer to our print for the shape, which will be found novel 
and becoming; it is ornamented with flowers, and tied 
under the. chin with lavender satin riband, Primrose kid 
gloves and shoes. 

EVENING DRESS. 


A LAVENDER coloured gauze frock, over a satin slip of 
the same colour. The body is cat very low all round, and 
forms the shape of the bust in a very becoming manner; 
it is trimmed with blond lace; sleeves, a la Morpensier, very 
full at top, and plain at the bottom; it is rather short. 
The bottom of the skirt is ornamented with a drapery of 
blond lace, attached to the gown by a rouleau of white 
gros de Naples; this is surmounted by very full stars, com- 
posed of lavender coloured satin, placed at regular dis- 
tances. The hair is dressed in light full curls on the fore- 
head, the middle of which is left bare; the hind hair is 
brought in full bows very high on the right side, and a 
plume of ostrich feathers is placed at the left, Necklace, 
ear-rings, and bracelets, pearl, White satin shoes, and 
white kid gloves. We are indebted for both these dresses 
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to Miss Pierpoint, maker ef the corset @ la Grecque ; No, 9 

Henrictta-street, Covent-garden. 

THE commencement of autumn is generally attended 
with some change in promenade dress, but during the firg; 
month, this change is usually slight. Our fair fashionables 
who, deserting London, crowd to the watering-places, effect, 
in general, a simplicity of attire; this was never more likely 
to be general than at present; for at Brighton, Weymouth, 
and the other fashionable places of summer resort, we see 
the fair promenaders dressed with a tasteful neatness which 
is highly becoming. 

Round dresses are mostin favour for the morning pro. 
menade; they are still composed of jaconaut or cambric 
muslin, Waists continue the same length as last month; 
backs are in general worn full, but the fronts are always 
tight to the bust. Long sleeves are of a moderate width, 
and always surmounted by a full epaulette. Flounces, 
though so long worn, are still in general request for trim. 
mings. We see also very frequently one or two rouleauz 
of clear muslin, with a coloured riband run through them, 
put on in a wave to surmount a very deep flounce of rich 
work. A rich silk scarf is thrown carelessly over the 
shoulders, or sometimes one of those beautiful silk hand- 
kerchiefs, embroidered round the edge, is tied in the French 
style in a bow, and ends at the throat. A large bonnet, com- 
posed of Leghorn, (which material we observe is coming 
much into favour) or of gros de Naples, completes the dress. 
These bonnets are always adorned with flowers, roses, 
corn-flowers, and field-flowers ; which are all fashionable. 

White gauze over white satin, or coloured gauze over 
satin to correspond, forms the fashionable evening costume; 
frocks are most in favour, and they continue to be cut ex- 
tremely low round the bust, and made very short in the 
sleeves. We have noticed a new and very pretty sleeve; 
it is formed of oval puffs of the same material as the dress, 
between each of which are satin points slightly fluted ; there 
are two rows, and the points of each fasten about the 
middle of the sleeve with a small satin bow, or rosette; @ 
narrow quilling of blond is generally affixed to the bottom 
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of the sleeve. Blond, gauze, or net, always intermixed 
with satin, form the trimming of evening dresses. Blond 
founces, headed by plain, or twisted rouleaux of satin, are 
very much in favour. A more noyel and equally favourite 
style of trimming, is a broad piece of net, or gauze, formed 
into full puffs, intersected with satin, and finished by bows of 
riband, interspersed irregularly among the puffs; this is 
usually finished by a blond flounce, and surmounted by 
another. We have nothing new to observe with regard 
to head-dresses; young ladies continue to appear in their 
hair, which is ornamented with feathers, flowers, or pearls ; 
flowers, however, appear more in favour than any other 
ornament. 

We are just favoured by a marchande des modes, to 
whom we have been obliged for our most elegant novel- 
ties, with the sight of a sea-side pelisse and bonnet, a 
description of which we have no doubt will be acceptable 
toour fair readers. The pelisse is composed of Pomona 
green gros de Naples, and lined with white sarsnet; the 
skirt is gored, and is rather more scanty than they have 
been lately made; the fulness is thrown a good deal be- 
hind; the back is of a moderade breadth; it is tight to 
the shape; but the gros de Naples is disposed in flutings, 
which are placed lengthwise ; they cover the entire of the 
back; are broad, and at some distance from each other at 
the top, and narrow and close together at the bottom. 
The waist is rather long, and the fronts tight to the shape. 
Very loose, long sleeve, with a satin epaulette, in the shape 
of a shell; it consists of three falls, the broadest at the 
bottom, and the smallest at the top; each fall is edged 
with white satin, The trimming, which is really the 
prettiest, as well as most novel, we have seen for a con- 
siderable time, consists of an intermixture of white or 
green satin cockscombs; the collar and the bottom of the 
sleeve are ornamented to correspond. The bonnet is com- 
posed of the same material as the pelisse ; we should have 
observed, that the gros de Naples is watered. The crown 
is low; broader at the top than the bottom; and orna- 
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mented en marmotte, with a piece of the silk in the for 
of a half handkerchief, which is edged with blond; the 
brim is large; it meets under the chin, and is deeper op 
one side than the other; it is trimmed with a doable {qj 
of blond, between which is a row of stamped green satip 
leaves; they are partly shaded by the upper fall of the 
blond; it is lined with white satin; tied under the chip 
with Pomona-greem riband; and adorned with a beautify 
plume of green feathers, with white tips. Fashionable co. 
lours are—evening primrose, rose colour, Penne geen, 
lavender, and poppy. 














COSTUMES PARISIENS, 


PROMENADE dresses are still made of perkale ; pelisses 
of this material are most fashionable for the morning, 
The bodies are made to wrap over in front; the sleeves are 
ornamented on the shoulder, and at the wrist, with puck- 


ered muslin; and the pelerine, which is always wor 
with them, is of a moderate size, and trimmed with a 
double fall of muslin, disposed in large plaits; it has a 
high collar, which falls over, and has also a double row 
of trimming. The skirt is plain, and rather scanty. Waists 
are longer. Round dresses are again trimmed with flounces, 
mixed with tucks. And an excessively broad sash tied 
with a bow and long ends, or else a girdle of riband, fast- 
ened in front with a clasp, is indispensable in walking- 
dress. 

Leghorn, gauze, crape, and yellow straw, are the mate- 
rials now in request for promenade bonnets; some of 
these are simply ornamented with a half handkerchief of 
gauze attached to the crown en marmotte, and tied under 
the chin; others are trimmed with a very broad riband, 
which is bound on the edge with a slight fulness ; a band 
of the same encircles the crown; a bow is placed at one 
side, and it ties under the chin, Many chapeaux are adorned 
with flowers ; the most fashionable are—roses, tulips, pop- 
pies, lilacs, and blue-bells. 
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THE COLESSEUM AT ROME. 


Anp here I stand, a wanderer from my home, 





clisses Amidst the Colesseum’s mouldering walls, 
orning, Majestic in their ruin! Where’er I turn, 
ves are Mine eye beholds time’s all-corroding power : 
| puck- The grand arcade, with mantling ivy hung, 
worn On frightful height oppressive to the view, 
witha © Where dwells th’ owl in her green hermitage, 
has a When dewy twilight, with its evening star, 
le row Bright twinkling shines on Tiber’s tranquil stream. 
W aists 
unces, "T'was here, in elder day, gay circling round, 
h tied To feats of blood sat Rome’s nobility, 
Consuls, and Senators, and tyrant Kings, 
, fast- Whose names descend to ages with a curse. 
ulking- Such were the barbarous rage and lawless powers, 
That, when was rear’d, in Titus’ cruel reign, 
mate- This mighty pile, Jerusalem's captive sons*, 
yme of Who long had slav’d at the vast edifice, 
hief of & Were slain triumphant in the areaed space ! 
under From morn to eve was seen the waste of life, 
iband, In bloodiest wreck th’ Almighty’s image lay ; 
. band The heart deep gnaw’d, and bleeding, to its core ; 
at one The brains protruding through the half-crush’d skull, 
lorned 
» Pop- : * 30,000 Jews, taken captive in Jerusalem, were employed for ten years 


in building the Colesseum, began in the reign of the Emperor Vespasian, 
and finished by his son Titus, who had them slaughtered for his pleasure. 
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And from its socket torn the love-lit eye 

By the rag’d lion in his madd’ning wrath, 
Kept lean and lank to banquet upon man ; 
To roar and growl, tenacious of his prey, 
As when he shook, on Afric’s burning plain, 
At midnight hour, his native wilderness ! 


When Rome her conquests spread thro’ every clime, 
With thund’ring name, that awed th’ astonish’d world, 
’Twas here, with sinewy limb, and muscular, “ 

The gladiator mov’d his giant form, 

A tower of living strength! Upon his helm 

In gracefulness the ebon horse-hair waved ; 

Whilst on his arm was slung the massy shield 

Of steel, or glitt’ring brass, emboss’d with feats of war, 
Of blazing trophies won in battled fields. 

One look he raised to heav’n’s eternal dome,* 

His right hand gently spead upon his heart, 

And tohis god, devotional, he breath’d 

The fervent pray’r, for glory, or the grave ; 

Then round his bold antagonist he view’d, 

Who wanted not for valour or renown. 

At length was seen from Podium’st splendid arch, 
Of velvet, fring’d with silver and with gold, 

The virgin’st ’kerchief wave, or flow’ret fall, 
Dread signal of the strife! The warrior then, 

By will’s electric impulse fir'd, forth drew 

His pond’rous sword, that dar’d, in gleaming wreatlis, 
His rival to the fight, as when is seen 

The lightning’s flash play round its tempest throne ; 
Confronting mov’d, with aspect terrible 

And bold, each darkly frowning combatant, 

By valour urged, to win th’ immortal prize, 

Who blow for blow electrical return’d ; 





* The Colesseum was open at top, excepting iu rainy and bad weather, 
when awhings were thrown over it. 


t The Podium was the range of seats, similar to the boxes in our pre- 


sent theatres, and erected for the higher orders of society. 


“PA virgin, usually of the royal, or nobility Class, always gave the sg: 
nal fot the gladiators to begin. 
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*Twas then, of war the dreadful and sublime, 
The rush of onset clos’d! Whilst harsh was heard 
Shield grating shield, and sword on breast-place rung, 
When, doom’d by unpropitious star, one felt 
The deadliest wound, that, staggering, reel'd 
His fainting form reluctantly to earth ; 
With falling armour ringing on the ground, 

ime, Convuls’d in death’s dread agonies, he roll’d 

orld, From side to side, in cold and shivering sweat, 

Till his last groan unchain’d the prison’d soul, 

That clapped its pinion’s for eternity. 





All eyes look’d down in silence ; but, alas! 
Untouch’d with pity’s sympathetic glow ; 
’ war, For as to deepest calm profound oft comes 
The wildest hurricane, then peal on peal 
Redoubling thunders rolled of savage joy, 
From ninety thousand®, ranged on galleried height, 
Of clamorous multitude ; whose plaudits 
Shook th’ ample ring, and tore the vast arena! 
"T'was thus from morn till sunk the sun, thro’ each 
Revolving year, the bloody drama clos’d! 
Tho’ pagan temple, rais’d by Goth or Saracen, 
Almighty time may hallow in his flight, 
And sacred make e’en dark profanity, 
I will not venerate your towering forum, 
Th’ “ eternal city’s” pride, whose ruins stand 
ths, An awful monument, and crumbling wreck 
Of once proud Rome’s imperial slaughter-house, 
As generations roll to shame mankind, Z. 


; 


SONNET,—To Lapy R****. 
Lapy! to thee an ill-starr’d son of song, 





weather, Rocked in the thorny cradle of distress, 
Strikes his rude tear-washed lyre!—a varied throng 
\ OUT pre. Of piercing pangs, like serried javelins, press— 


Press through the heart in agony supreme. 
* The Colesseum would contain 100,000 spectators, 
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O’er the thick night that shrouds his billowy mind, 
Hope’s blessed spirit moves not :—Chaos reigns! 

But though the warring elements canst bind 

In peaceful league—canst wake a cheering beam, 
Warm as the light that flashes o’er the plains, 
When the rich summer-blush the orient stains 

At peep of infant morn!—Breathe, then, thy spell: 
And to the close of life’s precarious hour, 
Lady! the son of song will bless thy pitying power! 

C, Feist, 
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ON THE MISERIES OF WAR. 


ScourGe of mankind! whose all-destroying hand 
Has robb’d of bliss a plenteous smiling land, 
Say, to what fiend thou owest thy hated birth ; 
Who sent thee forth to desolate the earth ? 


The blast thou art, that nips ere manhood blooms, 
Consigning noble hearts to early tombs. 
While shrinking nature daily, shuddering, reads 
Of some brave victim that for glory bleeds ; 
Glory! misnam’d, ’tis madness, nearer far, 
Impels thy votaries, Oh! destructive War! 
Mercy must ever tremble at thy name, 
And wish oblivion rather than thy fame! 
To sing the horrors of thy dread array, 
Demands a bolder pen, an abler lay ; 
My feeble efforts can but half reveal 
‘The pangs the widow and the orphan feel! 


Woe to the land to War’s dread power a prey; 
Its hand of desolation sweeps away 
Each home-felt joy fair industry doth Yield ; 
Destroys the produce of the waving field ; 
And sends tire hand, that rais’d the food of life, 
To slaughter brethren in the field of strife ! 
The hand, embrown’d with honest useful toil, 
To deal destruction, and to live on spoil! 
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The trumpet’s call o’erpow’rs Affection’s sigh, 
And Glory’s torch outshines the love-lit eye. 

Is there a heart that has not sighed for peace, 
And wished the long, long strife of arms to cease? 
If such there be, Oh! let them bend the knee, 
And ask the virtue of humanity ! 

Let them but mark the vital streams that stain 
The war-chas’d verdure of th’ ensanguin’d plain. 
Mark’d where wild havoc, red with carnage, rag'd; 
Where, hilt to hilt, contending foes engag’d. 

The northern snows have borne the crimson slain ; 
Oft has it deluged Asia’s fertile plain ; 

Impetuous rush’d with fury o’er the lands 

Of Afric’s waste, and wash’d her burning sands ; 
Europe too long has suffer’d from its sway ; 

Too long it has obscur’d each heav’nly ray ; 

In vain kind Providence its blessings shower’d, 
Whilst the dread fiend o’er ev'ry prospect lour’d. 
So long has war its fatal havoc made, 

So long enveloped us in gloom and shade, 

That now, when Peace, with smiling face, appears, 
Of future blessings many a structure-rears, 

Her smiles can scarcely penetrate the gloom, 

Or make the land a livelier hue assume. 


Detested War! what hearts dost thou mislead, 
To exult in strife, and, ah! for strife to plead ! 
Soft Pity’s form before Ambition flies, 

And Victory triumphs in a nation’s sighs ; 

While glitt’ring throphies blazon round the throne, 
And mock with pageantry the people’s groan, 
Will the bright ray, that lights the hero’s grave, 
The widow’s heart one pang of anguish save? 

Will the loud voice, proclaiming each brave deed, 
Heal her torn breast, her tender orphans feed? 
Few female hearts that patriot glow inspires, 
Freely to give their lovers, husbands, sires ; 

But yet no selfish fear is lurking there ; 

Heroic love will, for its object, dare 
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Danger and death, nor ever pause to shrink, 

If blest with him, though on destruction’s brink ; 
And far more natura] such love I deem 

For gentle woman, than false glory’s beam, 

Oh, man! if fame’s thy idol—fame pursue ; 
But woman's glory rests in being true ; 

‘True to her home, her character, her love,—- 
By fate an eagle, but by choice a dove. 

Does any tender duty bid her rise, 

How, like the first, she braves the adverse skies ; 
The task perform'd, required no more to roam, 
How, like the last, she flutters to her home ; 
Firm in the stormy, as the peaceful hour, 

Her heart still hovers o’er Affection’s bower. 


Oh! let the victor for a moment stray 
Irom where his praise resounds in ev’ry lay, 
And seek the cot, the seat of sorrow now, 
Where erst content sat smiling on each brow, 
Now left deserted; poverty and pain 
Usurp the place, where happiness did reign, 
See on the hearth the cheerful blaze expire ; 
The children round it, weeping for their sire! 
This let him see, and pity’s melting dew 
Flow o’er his bosom at the sad review. 
The feeling drops that from his eye-lids flow, 
Shall real honour on his name bestow. 
But if, unmov’d, he can the scene behold, 
Hear the sad story of their sorrows told, 
His heart is bard as is the rugged rock, 
That, firmly standing ’midst the tempests’ shock, 
Views the torn bark in scattered fragments lie, 
While dashed upon its crags her seamen die. 
The storm is past; the morning’s golden ray, 
Still shews it frowning o’er the breathless clay. 


( Te be concluded in our next. ) 
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SONNET. 
FROM THE “‘ WAGGONER,” BY W. WORDSWORTH. 


CLAPP LOS 


THE WILD DUCK’S NEST. 


Tue Imperial Consort of the Fairy King 

Own not a sylvan bower, or gorgeous cell 

With emerald floor’d, and with purpurea! shell 
Ceiling’d and roof’d, that is so fair a thing 

As this low structure—for the tasks of Spring 
Prepared by one who loves the buoyant swell 

Of the brisk waves, yet here consents to dwell; 
And spreads in stedfast peace her brooding wing. 
Words cannot paint the o’ershadowing yew-tree bough, 
And dimly-gleaming Nest,—a hollow crown 

Of goiden leaves inlaid with silver down, 

Fine as the Mother’s softest plumes allow: 

I gaze—and almost wish to lay aside 

Humanity, weak slave of cumbrous pride! 


a 
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SONNET, 


FROM THE SAME, 


FALLEN, and diffus’d into a shapeless heap, 

Or quietly self-buried in earth’s mould, 

Is that embattled House, whose massy Keep 
Flung from yon cliff a shadow large and cold.— 
There dwelt the gay, the beautiful, the bold, 
Till nightly lamentations, like the sweep 

Of winds—when winds were silent, struck a deep 
And lasting terror through that ancient Hold. 
Its line of Warriors fled ;—they shrunk when tried 
By ghostly power :—but Time’s unsparing hand 
Hath pluck’d such foes, like weeds, from out the land; 
And now, if men with men in peace abide, 

All other strength the weakest may withstand, 

All worse assaults may safely be defied. 
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TO HOPE. 


Tus feeling undefined which glows 
Within the breast that dearly loves, 

The rapture-beaming eye oft shows 

Tis not the ray of calm repose 
That dull despair removes. 


Hope! cheerer of the anguish’d breast! 
With lucid robe, cerulean blue, 
Again descend from regions blest, 
Oh! deign with me to be a guest, 
And faded joys renew. 





‘ Beyond the grave my thoughts extend, 
And bounded be my earthly care; 
Yet—whisper, Jane will be the “friend, 
To wile me onward to my end, 
And joys and ills will share. 





To thee, sweet Hope! my votive lay 
Shall oft in grateful numbers roll, 
If thou would’st shed this cheering ray, 
And chase despondency away, 

Till life has reach’d its goal. 


Somer's Town. W. S—s. 








NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Flight of Sin, an Ode, by Robert Edgar, and Stanzas, occasioned 
on seeing the Charity Children in Church, by W. S—s. shall appear in 
our next 


Contentment, by J. P. and a Sonnet, sacred to the Memory of Two Sis 
ters, by Mr. Hatt, are received, and will be inserted the first opportunity. 


Several other communications are received, and shall be duly at 
tended to. 
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